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the things they say! 


Germany ? Didn’t know we exported chemicals there. 


Indeed we do — and to America and Arabia, Spain and Siam. 


In fact, to almost every country in the world. 
But, surely, other industrial countries have their own chemical industries ? 
So they have, yet they still buy chemicals from us. 
Why is that ? 
Often because it would cost them more to make the chemicals themselves. 


Also because they need many of the new, specialised chemical products that Britain, 


with her chemical knowledge and experience, has been able to develop. 
Good for us ! 
Very good for us — and for our balance of payments. Last year the British 


chemical industry sold about £265 million worth of its products abroad. 


That would be far more than enough to pay for all our imports of wool. 
Well, that seems a fair exchange. Soda ash for sheepskins, eh ? 


And-not only soda ash, but synthetic fibres, 
drugs and dyestuffs, paints and plastics. 


Sounds impressive ! 


It certainly is. Chemicals are the third largest of Britain’s exporting industries 
P y g porting » 


and I.C.I. the biggest exporter among Britain’s chemical companies. 





Portrait of the Week— 


© omnibuses in London, no Government in 

Paris, no ideas in Copenhagen and no 
tomatoes under 7s. a pound in the shops. None of 
these shortages was unexpected, and only the last 
seems to have made anybody angry. The Minis- 
terial Council of the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
sation, having nothing to do, wisely did nothing, 
and such serious talking as was done in Copen- 
hagen was at the private dinner-parties that are 
almost the last hope of anything of value emerging 
from any international conference in these days 
of public diplomacy. M. Pineau, whose status it 
is not easy to define, since even a French Foreign 
Minister must be Foreign Minister of something, 
spoke proudly of the letters he had had from the 
Russians, but he waited in vain for a letter from 
home telling him that the Fourth Republic had 
its twentieth Government; M. Pleven, when last 
heard from, was still making the running. 

* 

The London omnibus strike began at midnight 
on Sunday, the last trip being made by a No. 16 
from Victoria Station to Cricklewood. Mr. 
Cousins, General Secretary of the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union, was almost immediately 
to be seen hedging his bets, even going so far as 
to admit the possibility of losing the strike. Judg- 
ing by the effect of the stoppage, at any rate during 
its first few days, he did well to do so. Prepared 
for a good deal of inconvenience and traffic-jams 
of unprecedented size and complexity, London 
found that it was getting to and from work, play 
and shopping more quickly and more conveniently 
than ever before. The staggering of office hours, 
for which governments have been vainly pleading | 
for years, took place overnight; but it is too much 
to hope that when the strike ends this happy state 
of affairs will continue. Meanwhile, the most 
noticeable result of the strike has been the sudden 
lack of colour in the streets of London as 7,000 
stabs of red simultaneously vanished. 

* 

Earl Russell, on behalf of 618 scientists, 
appealed to the Prime Minister to stop any further 
testing by this country of hydrogen bombs. The 
Prime: Minister refused, claiming that a majority 
of the population agreed with him; he did not, 
however, append the signatures of his supporters, 
as Lord Russell had of his. Meanwhile a small 
boat (named The Golden Rule) was arrested by the 
American authorities, along with its pacifist crew, 
on its way to the testing-area in the Pacific. An 
interesting legal struggle seems likely, a substan- 
tial body of opinion holding that to bar the high 
seas to shipping in order that thermo-nuclear 
bombs may be tested is in any case illegal, and 
quite possibly piracy. Amid the wrangling, peace 
seemed as far away as ever; in Cyprus, that bloody 
stool of the Government's colonial policy, it seems 
even farther. After two British soldiers had been 
shot dead the mandatory death penalty returned to 
the island for deterrent purposes and the Governor 
returned to London for consultations. And to the 
Relief of Somerset was added the information 
from Aden that the Royal Air Force had attacked 
a barracks on Yemenite territory. Sakiet is 2,759 
miles away, more or less. 

* 

Last year a glut of tomatoes brought the p-ice 
down with a displeasing rush—displeasing, that is, 
to the producers; nobody heard a housewife com- 
plaining. The supply-Medes and demand-Persians 
took over, and planters sent less to market; the 
result has been encouraging threats of a buyers’ 
boycott against the outrageous prices being asked. 
Tomatoes, bought at what price is unascertain- 
able, were hurled at the coach bearing Bolton 
Wanderers and the Football Association Cup 
through Manchester on their way home to Bolton 
and their official Triumph. So were stones, bags of 
flour and at least one brick. Hit by the last, a 
Bolton player declared that he expected better 








from Manchester; many wondered why. 
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THE BEST CLUB 


E are not prepared to go backwards, Mr. 

Frank Cousins told a Birmingham audience 
just before the bus strike was due to begin, ‘at the 
behest or instruction of a government not of our 
political feeling.’ Mr. Cousins was officiating at 
the crowning of Birmingham’s May Queen; news- 
papers not of his political feeling later extracted 
some amusement from the ceremony when they 
discovered that the May Queen was a Young Con- 
servative. It was not, the May Queen explained, 
from political motives that she joined the Young 
Conservatives; it was simply that ‘they had the 
best club,’ 

Mr. Cousins may ponder these words: so may 
Mr. Gaitskell. Trade union leaders and politicians 
of the old pattern still think in terms of ideologies; 
they believe, and they try to make the voter be- 
lieve, that everything—be it the crowning of a 
May Queen (‘There are no red faces here. It’s just 
a Tory stunt’) or the settlement of a transport 
dispute (‘a show-down deliberately provoked by 
the Government’)—is fixed for party political pur- 
poses by the Conservatives. But the voter—like 
the May Queen—is not impressed. Whether he 
puts up for the New Socialist or for the Old Con- 
servative Club is no longer dictated by his political 
opinions: he is interested simply in which gives 
the best service. 

That is why the chief sufferer from the present 
transport crisis is likely to be the Labour Party. 
A choice has long confronted (and divided) the 
party. Either it can accelerate the movement to- 
wards an American-style party system, where 
ideology is mainly a matter of slogans, the real 
design being to persuade the voter that Labour 
can administer the country along present lines 
better than the Conservatives. Or it can become 
more militantly Socialist, as the old Bevanite 
group so long urged. The party cannot make up 
its mind, it is still trying to have it both ways; and 
it is only succeeding in making a public exhibi- 
tion of itself—with Mr. Frank Cousins as 
impresario. 


* * * 


Mr. Gaitskell deserves some sympathy in his 
current dilemma. His own choice would be to turn 
the party Americanwise: his belief is clearly that 
Labour has only got to hold together, and avoid 
alienating the floaters by too dogmatic a Left- 
wing line, for it to be certain of office in the next 
two years. And normally he can be sure of the 
support of the trade union leaders. But in cases 
like the bus and rail disputes the trade union 
leaders themselves become militant, or are forced 
to pretend to be. From force of habit they blame 
the Government, alleging that the crisis has been 
deliberately fomented to gratify Conservative 
MPs’ desire for .a showdown. In the Commons 
Labour members take up the cry; and an indus- 


trial dispute.is distorted into the ugly shapes which 
political passions dictate. 

The idea that the bus strike is the calculated 
product of the anti-worker bias of Conservative 
MPs is grotesque: Conservative MPs are on 
balance too dim to see that far ahead. All that the 
Government can be fairly accused of is that, 
realising the ground on which the batile is being 
fought out is so much to its advantage, it did not 
do as much to prevent a strike as it has in the case 
of the railways. Even this may be reading too 
much into Government policy: there is always 
likely to be greater concern for the railways and 
the railway workers, for sentimental reasons if for 
nothing else. As the bus dispute developed, the 
Government had no option but to do what it is 
now doing; hold fast to the arbitration principle. 
It can be argued that Mr. Macleod should have 
softened the blow by a greater degree of tact in 
the Commons; but it can be argued even more 
forcibly that tact would be lost on Labour Mem- 
bers in their present hysterical condition. 


* * * 


The events of the past few days have shown that 
the Labour Party is now prepared to be politically 
irresponsible in domestic affairs whenever expedi- 
ency suggests that political advantage can be 
gained. If it comes into power at the next election 
this is something it will live to regret; it is obvious 
that no government, not even a Labour Govern- 
ment, could take any other action in such circum- 
stances than that which the present Government 
has taken. Mr. Cousins may talk of the ‘damage to 
free negotiations’ done by the Government's atti- 
tude; but this is as nothing to the damage his bus- 
men may have done themselves, and their fellow 
trade unionists, by refusing to accept an award of 
the Industrial Court. By looking to the Govern- 
ment to intervene, and condemning its refusal to 
do so as a political manceuvre, they have them- 
selves ensured that politics are dragged into the 
dispute. And every worker, no matter what his 
employment, can see how the chances of industrial 
peace and prosperity are going to be damaged, no 
matter whichever party is in power, if industrial 
disputes are to be made into political issues. 

The lesson will not. be lost on the workers in 
the industries threatened with possible nationalisa- 
tion—steel, engineering, chemicals; they now 
know that their chance of continuing to improve 
their own standards will be dependent on their 
industries remaining out of political reach. Nor 
will it be lost on the electors: though there is some 
sympathy for the busmen there is none for their 
foul-weather political friends. It is by such feel- 
ings, not by political predilections, that the next 
election may be decided: for many a voter will tell 


himself that for all its musty décor and incompetent 


servants, the Old Conservative is the best cluo. 








Fence-straddling 


By RICHARD H. ROVERE 


HE day after M. Gaillard fell, the Secretary 

of State had to go before the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Atomic Energy to plead 
the case for amending the law to permit the 
‘sharing’ of atomic ‘secrets’ with those of our 
allies who already know some of the secrets. 
(Like God, we help those who help themselves.) 
The Congressmen threw the case of M. Gaillard 
in the face of Mr. Dulles. The fallen Premier had 
been unable to control French political and mili- 
tary agents in Algeria. Now there was no Premier 
to attempt control and restraint. The last French 
crisis had run on for thirty-seven days. In such 
a time, what would prevent the French generals 
from using atomic weapons in Algeria? (A pos- 
sible answer: the presence of so many French- 
men there.) And the next French Government or 
the one after that might be run by screwballs 
from the far Right or devils from the far Left. 
Mr. Dulles said wearily that the French were no 
fools and would become an atomic Power with 


or without our help. True enough, the Congress-_ 


men said, but why share the guilt? Mr. Dulles 
preferred to call it responsibility and said that 
without sharing that we couldn’t expect to share 
control in the future. And another thing, the 
Congressmen said, France, even under respectable 
governments, hadn’t begun to fulfil her NATO 
commitments on conventional weapons. Why not 
wait until she was doing her share to maintain 
the NATO shield before giving her what one 
man called a ‘do-it-yourself atomic kit’? Mr. 
Dulles had sound enough answers to these sound 
enough questions, and he gave as good as he 
got, but the mess in France was put to effective 
political use by Congressmen who all along had 
thought the administration’s policy poorly con- 
ceived. 

Weariness on the one hand and something close 
to contempt on the other mark such discussions 
of this problem as take place. In point of fact, 
it is not very widely discussed. Before the bomb- 
ing of Sakiet-Sidi-Youssef and the eloquent 
responses by President Bourguiba public opinion 
had been only dimly aware of the magnitude 
and seriousness of the Algerian war (the French 
have made it rather a difficult business to report). 
Even today the awareness is only a little more than 
dim and it is seldom accompanied by very much 
feeling. If the administration had ever wished to 
take a really firm line—in support of either the 
French or the nationalists—it could easily enough 
have put it over. 

In Congress the general attitude is that if it isn’t 
one thing with the French, it’s another; and 
Algeria is just one of the problems one has to 
put up with if one is to make an ally of France. 
The President has tended in his news conferences 
to treat the Algerian affair as something: that 
would sooner or later work itself out without 
any assistance from him. The State Department 
is the only place where there is any out-and-out 
pro-French opinion, and even there the opposing 
school is strong. Elsewhere such opinion as there 
is tends to be pro-Nationalist. A year ago a 
liberal Senator proposed a Senate resolution sug- 


New York 


gesting a number of plans for settling the conflict 
through the UN and NATO and saying that if all 
of them failed the United States should take the 
initiative in heading up an effort ‘to derive for 
Algeria the basis for an orderly achievement of 
independence.” The wording of this resolution sent 
Dean Acheson into stitches. ‘The requirement for 
orderliness is the supreme touch of naiveté,’ he 
wrote in his latest book Power and Diplomacy. 
Acheson is one of the diplomats who think we 
ought to stand pretty firmly with the French. 

The administration and the State Department 
have shilly-shallied and will doubtless continue 
to do so. One wonders whether, for this country, 
any other policy is possible or wise. It is not 
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merely that our sympathy with France is in con- 
flict with our sympathy for Bourguiba and our 
desire not to be discredited among those who re- 
gard the war as a legitimate war of independence; 
it is also a matter of our short-range policy being 
in conflict with our long-range policy. The far- 
sighted and broad-visioned tell us that history is 
on Algeria’s side, but we know, or should know, 
that before history’s work is done we have a 
lot of pending business with the French—includ- 
ing, perhaps, a meeting with the Russians this fall. 
In the circumstances the best we can do is send 
off someone like Robert Murphy with instructions 
to serve as agents of compromise. Our fence- 
straddling may be ignoble and in the end ineffec- 
tive, but that seems to be the price of having a 
global policy and seeking to make and hold 
friends in all parts of the world. In this we may 
be badly advised, but it is the one thing we are 
committed to at the moment. 


Reflections on an Interregnum 


By DARSIE GILLIE Paris 


FRENCH politicians and political 
observers have been wondering 
whether the crisis is ‘ripe’ for a 
solution. This technical term de- 
scribes the state of weariness and 
anxiety in which parties forget the 
angers which caused the last gov- 
ernment to fall and consent to make it up again 
to the extent of sitting round the same table under 
an agreed chairman. An embittered parliamentary 
journalist has defined ‘ripe’ as meaning a crisis 
that no longer amuses the deputies. This is unfair 
to most of the deputies at the present moment. 
They are even less amused than the general public. 
The most intelligent of them are perturbed at the 
thought of another government born out of 
weariness and anxiety and based on the same 
ambiguities. 

There is, indeed, a paradox about any attempt 
to form a government in France at this moment. 
Can any government be formed which has given 
evidence of an ability to make up its mind? M. 
Pleven’s first step towards a coalition was to draft 
a ten-point statement on Algeria and to collect the 
approvals of all the party leaders from the Social- 
ists to the conservative Independents. But every- 
one knows that the last government fell because 
there were deep divergences on North African 
policy. Leaving on one side the Communists and 
on the other the extremists of the Right, a candi- 
date for the premiership has to find three hundred 
supporters from amongst about 400 deputies. 
There are not as many as that for either of the 
broad tendencies which a government might 
adopt. The Socialists are indeed themselves so 
shaken by the problem of choice that M. Mollet 
has persuaded them to renounce office for the 
time being, limiting themselves to the more modest 
role of supporting governments of which they do 
not too strongly disapprove. 

It was this decision that broke M. Pleven’s first 
attempt to form a government, including, as he 
hoped, the principal leaders of all the ‘republican’ 
parties. The Socialists would not go beyond a 
promise of support. The MRP and the Radicals 








had both made their participation dependent on 
that of the Socialists. 

Long before the Gaillard Government had tot- 
tered to its fall the President of the Republic, 
anxiously considering the prospect of the next 
Cabinet crisis, had fixed his choice on M. Pleven 
as the only candidate for the premiership who had 
both the necessary standing and had not been 
involved in the bitter disputes of the last three and 
a half years. (M. Pleven had played a hotly dis- 
puted part in government down to Dien Bien Phu, 
but that is now almost ancient history.) It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the President should 
have made one more appeal to him to try to form 
the minority government that was the only possi- 
bility after Socialist self-exclusion. This has been 
a much-criticised decision of the President, for 
while the Radicals, who have provided the last 
two Prime Ministers in spite of their internal divi- 
sions, have no immediate claim, the MRP has 
some reason for anger that it should be expected 
of them to give votes and to fill such uncomfort- 
able offices as the Ministries of Finance and Social 
Affairs, but that they should be apparently vetoed 
for the premiership by Socialists on account of 
their Catholic colouring. (The President's invita- 
tion to M. Bidault, whom his own party did not 
wish to see as Premier, provided no comfort.) 

But M. Pleven will find the situation already 
different from that when the Gaillard Govern- 
ment fell. The economic situation, always closely 
linked with the Algerian problem, has worked 
itself back into a position of equal urgency. 
France’s foreign overdraft, granted her last Janu- 
ary, is being devoured much too fast, without at 
present any sign that her foreign trade balance is 
being adjusted. The problem is all the more diffi- 
cult from the politician’s point of view because 
the thermometer shows the patient to be much 
more dangerously ill than he feels. The overdraft 
has served to maintain the expansion of French 
industry, but for home not foreign consumption. 
Prices are still rising, and the shortage of man- 
power is keeping up wages in private employment, 
while leaving the employees of nationalised in- 
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dustries and of the State impatient to press their 
claims on the new government as soon as it is in 
place. Heavy taxation and restriction of consump- 
tion at home will be no easier to enforce because 
they are necessary. Last year’s hope that the 
Algerian military situation would permit a reduc- 
tion of the armed forces has been lamentably 
shattered. Twenty-seven months’ military service 
is again an evident necessity. 

The interregnum has permitted some plain 
speaking, notably by M. Pflimlin, leader of the 
MRP and Minister of Finance in the last govern- 
ment. He has outlined in an article in an Alsatian 
newspaper the kind of policy that might have at 
least greatly diminished tension between France 
and the two former protectorates in North Africa, 
not to mention between France and her two 
English-speaking allies. No doubt this represents 
not only his own outlook during his six months in 
office but also those of the Prime Minister, M. 
Gaillard, and of the Foreign Minister, M. Pineau. 
But the strength of the forces within and without 
the government that kept them from applying it 
is demonstrated by the fact that this article is 
now advanced as a reason why M. Pflimlin could 
not succeed in forming a government. 

The Togoland elections have come as a warning 
to French opinion of the forces that may drag 
French Africa apart, even though France’s posi- 
tion is undoubtedly much stronger in the terri- 
tories where she is sovereign than in the mandated 
ones. Thanks to M. Gaston Defferre, the frame- 
work of self-government has at least been estab- 
lished throughout Western and Equatorial Africa, 
though in spite of warning voices the constitution 
has not yet been modified so as to replace a 
unitary structure for the French Union by a 
federal one. The most unhappy side of the Togo- 
land defeat, the large-scale petty electoral fraud, 
has not yet been revealed to the French newspaper 
reader. He has not therefore had opportunity to 
reflect on the damage that this will do to France’s 
promises of free elections in Algeria. The blame is 
apparently being put on the pro-French Togo 
autonomous government which was defeated. But 
who put it there in the first case and who has 
appointed the provisional municipal and county 
councils in Algeria that will have an important 
part to play in setting going the machinery of the 
new Algeria Act, if indeed it ever is set going? 

Finally, how far will the Algeria problem have 
evolved when a new government comes into exist- 
ence? Alas, everything at present suggests much 
faster in Africa than in French opinion. The 
Tangier conference, demonstrating that France is 
rapidly creating against herself a federated North 
Africa that might have been her ally, has indeed 
made a deep impression. The decision of the 
Socialist Party to withdraw from office, and there- 
fore to abandon the four Ministries that it has 
hitherto held, controlling all France’s policy in 
Africa—Algeria, relations with Morocco and 
Tunisia, the Sahara, and all Black Africa—is 
proof enough of an awakening. But there is still a 
grievous lack of the necessary frank speech by 
public men on ‘the essential point—that is, the 
impossibility of denying to the Algerians much 
longer their right to reject French sovereignty. The 
Army, with the majority of young men of military 
age, is being sent there to refuse precisely that. It 
is no wonder that public men hesitate to explain 
that it may all have been a mistake. 


581 


Westminster Commentary 


THAT admirable institution, the 
Design Centre, has just paid me a 
tribute so handsome that I wish to 
take this, the first, opportunity of 
thanking them publicly. Among 
the twenty ‘Designs of the Year, 
selected by a committee of outstanding distinc- 
tion, there is to be found a chair named the 
‘Taperback.’ Reporting on its qualities, the Com- 
mittee say that the Taperback is ‘strong, excep- 
tionally cleanly finished . . ., providing as much 
comfort, with an elegant economy of means, as 
should be expected of this type... .’ It is true 
that only the incurably envious would deny that 
I am strong and exceptionally clean, but this 
award should still for ever the criticism—to be 
heard regrettably often—of my prolixity. ‘An ele- 
gant economy of means,’ said the Committee, and 
you can’t fool chaps like that. Incidentally, they 
end by saying that the Taperback ‘is inevitably 
rather heavier than it looks.’ Alas, too true; this 
sedentary life plays hob with one’s waistline, and 
I now slink about the Palace of Westminster in 
perpetual fear of being mistaken for the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry of Education. 

Before that fate overtakes me let me issue a 
warning to the House of Commons. If I have to 
witness many more scenes like that which followed 
question-time on Monday I shall begin to publish 
not accounts of their deliberations but readings 
(in decibels) of the noise they make, compared 
with such standards as the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Orchestra playing the Funeral 
March from Gétterddmmerung under the direc- 
tion of the late Guido Cantelli and the crowd at 
Millwall football ground indicating to the referee 
their total dissent from his award of a penalty 
against the home team on no better grounds than 
that the Queen’s Park Rangers’ centre forward has 
been kicked in the groin. The yelling at times was 
so loud that a determined anarchist in the public 
gallery could have machine-gunned half of them 
without the other half knowing that anything out 
of the ordinary was happening. Indeed, he could 
have thrown a bomb at Mr. Robert Mellish with- 
out that Member abating one jot of the noise he 
was making; Mr. Mellish’s screaming would have 
made him clearly audible above the sound of the 
Last Trump, and whoever it was who called the 
Speaker what was certainly not ‘you pleasant old 
buffer’ may count himself lucky that this was so. 

It had all begun at midnight on Sunday, when 
a great stillness fell upon the land, and at a word 
from Mr. Cousins (welcome back to this column, 
Frankie-boy; long time no See, as the Archdeacon 
said to the actress) the London streets were de- 
nuded of 7,000-odd huge, red, stinking, slow, un- 
comfortable, overcrowded, ill-conducted, expen- 
sive omnibuses, and with them of their attendant 
carcinogenic fumes and traffic jams. (Your corre- 
spondent, who once, in a memorable phrase, 
described his taxi as speeding round Trafalgar 
Square like frozen lard flowing uphill, did the 
journey from Tottenham Court Road to the 
House of Commons in five minutes flat, an 
achievement which speaks for itself.) London 
thumbed lifts, took the tube, or walked happily 
through the mild spring air. The stand in New 


“The 


Palace Yard reserved for Members’ bicycles, 
which had stood empty ever since Mr. Marples 
found some easier ways of getting his picture into 
the papers, sported two machines, but otherwise 
the life of the metropolis went on virtually without 
disturbance. 

Mr. Gaitskell was less tranquil about the situa- 
tion. Nobody really thought seriously that the 
Government ‘planned to beat the bus strike and 
go to the country on the strength of their victory, 
but Mr. G. could see that if Frankie-boy got a 
bloody nose the Leader of the Opposition might 
well get some stains on his suit which he would 
be hard put to it to explain away if Detective- 
Inspector L. Ectorate should ask him to step 
down to the station and answer a few questions. 
Whence Mr. G.’s weekend speech, in which he 
rather took the edge off the reputation he has 
recently been acquiring of behaving a good deal 
more responsibly, and a good deal less party- 
zealously, than the Prime Minister. Whence, also, 
the mood of the Opposition on Monday as 
question-time ran out (incidentally, | know that 
the Minister of Supply has a vocal delivery rather 
less attractive than that of a corncrake with a 
punctured windpipe bawling out its mate for slam- 
ming the door of the nest and waking the eggs up, 
but for less than fifty Members to be in their 
places while he is answering questions indicates a 
degree of xsthetic sensitivity on the part of the 
others which I do not believe they possess.) To 
speak with what the Design Centre would call ‘an 
elegant economy of means,’ the Labour Party's 
task was to demand of the Government that it 
settle the strike immediately on terms which, how- 
ever inequitable they might appear to the busmen, 
would at least save face on the Opposition Front 
Bench. 

So up sprang bold Alf Robens to ask whether 
the Minister of Labour had any statement to 
make. Mr. Macleod answered in exactly twenty- 
five words; it is hard to see how he could have 
been more contemptuously dismissive, either in 
word or demeanour, short of putting his thumb to 
his nose and blowing Mr. Robens a raspberry. To 
judge from the way Alf exploded you would have 
supposed that the Minister had done precisely 
that. (They had crossed tongues on this subject the 
previous Friday, of course, but at that time every- 
body was so busy manceuvring for position that 
nothing of any significance had transpired.) Alf 
adopted his Saint Sebastian face and pressed the 
Minister to call the two disputing sides together. 
Mr. Macleod, who by now was wavering between 
pleasure at the sight of the monstrous genie he 
had released from the bottle and a fear-tinged 
excitement at what it might do, declared that he 
would, in consultation with his advisers, ‘decide 
if, and, if so, when [and they call me parentheti- 
cal!] any intervention ... will be useful.’ Alf 
had another go. Mr. Macleod silkily accused him 
and Mr. G. of introducing party politics into the 
affair. The Opposition began to shout. Mr. 
Griffiths got up and lumbered into action. Mr. 
Macleod danced round him and pinched him 
playfully (and metaphorically, you understand) in 
the rump. Mr. Shinwell, amid growing uproar. 
tried to budge the Minister. The Minister budged 
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not. To a colossal cheer, not wholly of relief at 
the fact that a really statesmanlike iniellect had 
now come into play, Mr. George Brown took a 
hand. This, naturally, was too much for Mr, 
Bevan, who proceeded to ask three questions in 
a row, which was in turn too much for Mr. Brown, 
who riposted with another. The hubbub grew. 
Mr. Mellish rose trembling to his feet and asked 
if a back-bencher or two might get a word in. 
Several hundred Members, on both sides of the 
House, promptly made it clear that if they had 
any say in the matter nobody on any bench in the 
place would be allowed to do so. Alf attempted 
to move the Adjournment on a matter of urgency. 
The Speaker ruled that he could not, and—his 
usual impeccably happy phrasing for once awry— 
added, ‘the matter is not urgent to that extent.’ 
The heavens opened and Jove’s wrath poured 
forth. The Labour Party hailed down impreca- 
tions upon him, drowning even his calls for order. 
‘When is a matter urgent?’ shrieked Mr. Mellish 
(among other things) over and over again. ‘Shock- 
ing, ‘Disgraceful, even ‘Disgusting, they bel- 
lowed; the Tories, not to be outdone, joined in 
with salvoes of counter-yells. ‘But hark!" (if Lord 
Macaulay will pardon me) 

But hark! the cry is Gaitskell; 

And Ilo! the ranks divide : 

And the great Lord of Leeds, South-East. 

Comes with his stately stride. 
Mr. G. announced that the Opposition would put 


down a motion to enable the House to debate the 
strike with the least possible delay, and apart from 
a few more rumbles as the thunder died away, and 
a delightful grace-note from Mr. Paget (“We have 
had a Ruling that the fact that the Government 
started a war is not urgent, and we now have a 
Ruling that the fact that they have started a strike 
is not urgent. Can you tell us, Mr. Speaker, when 
a matter is urgent?’), it was over. The protagonists 
retired to bind up their wounds, and Taper retired 
to tot up the score. Now, at any rate, they all know 
where they are. The Government is not merely 
willing, but happy, to see Frankie-boy hoist with 
his own diesel-driven petard. Frankie-boy’s only 
hope is to man the walls of his T@WU Lucknow 
in the desperate hope that the pipes of the NUR 
will be heard approaching. But if the railwaymen 
stop to admire the scenery on the march, then as 
far as the Government are concerned Frankie-boy 
can stay besieged until, the horses all having been 
eaten, he is forced to devour the dogs and cats— 
nay, until the very rats and mice have all gone, and 
Frankie-boy must needs begin to cast a hungry 
and glittering eye at that plump conductress from 
the Number 37 route. As for Alf and Mr. Bevan 
and Mr. Griffiths and Mr. Brown and MF. Shin- 
well and Mr. G. (not to mention Mr. Mellish), they 
may shortly find that they have marched smartly 
over the edge of Pooh Macleod’s Cunning Trap 
for Heffalumps. And where then will they go for 
honey? TAPER 


~ A Spectator’s Notebook 


MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT who won- 

der why the word ‘politician’ is so 

often used as a term of abuse should 

study the recent activities of Mr. 

Maurice Edelman, Labour MP for 

Coventry. When the first accusations 
of press intrusion after the Munich air crash were 
made Mr. Edelman immediately, and without 
troubling to verify his facts, wrote to The Times 
condemning the photographers. The rights and 
wrongs of that episode are still not finally settled 
(there seems to be a considerable disparity be- 
tween the evidence of Dr. Maurer, some of which 
has now been published, and of others who were 
present), but one thing at least is clear: that the 
intervention of people such as Mr. Edelman, who 
knew nothing about what happened in Munich, 
only confused the issue. Yet not only did Mr. 
Edelman have the gall to lecture the Parliamen- 
tary branch of the National Union of Journalists, 
last week, on the need to curb sensationalism in 
the press; he then went into the House, later in 
the week, to deliver a speech on the polio problem 
which was a calculated smear on the Ministry of 
Health and the companies producing vaccine—a 
piece of sensationalism based, I suspect, on even 
less knowledge of the subject than Mr. Edelman 
had of what happened at Munich. 

* * * 

AT LEAST Mr. Edelman distracted attention from 
the even sillier speech on the subject by Dr. Edith 
Summerskill, which seemed to imply that polio 
is a disease spread by contact with Conservative 
Ministers of Health. Why, I have often heard 
it asked, does polio arouse such violent feelings? 
It is a relatively uncommon disease, affecting 


about .01 per cent. of the population of the 
country annually (and only about one in eight 
of these cases prove serious). Yet it has taken 
the place of TB as the disease about which there 
is the most widespread public phobia. It is this 
which Labour speakers have been trying to 
exploit. I shall be interested to compare the 
Labour reaction to the new mental-health legis- 
lation when it comes up at Westminster. Close 
on half the hospital beds in the country are now 
occupied by mentally ill patients; and psychiatrists 
are justifiably bitter at the way funds from 
public and charitable sources have been lavished 
on polio research, often of doubtful value, while 
research into mental illness survives on only a 
pittance. Polio is certainly a dangerous disease, 
but we should keep a sense of proportion; mental 
illness is by far the greater problem today. 


* * * 


I HAVE JUST come across a particularly fine 
example—a real collector’s piece—of the British 
Communist Party’s unique combination of ser- 
vility and hypocrisy. This is a statement issued in 
the Party’s name on its reasons for failing to send 
a delegation to the recent Yugoslav Party Con- 
gress. It says: ‘Our Party received the Draft pro- 
gramme on April 15th. On studying it we realised 
that the estimate of the international situation 
was in serious conflict with the estimate of our 
Party Programme.’ In fact, the Yugoslav Draft 
was published on March 14; the British Com- 
munists were invited at the end of the month, and 
accepted. It was only when it became known that 
the Soviet Communists had withdrawn their own 
original acceptance on April 5 that ‘study’ by an 
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independent forum in King Street coincidentally 
led to an identical reversal of views and actions. 
Heel, Sir! 
* * « 
FROM The Times, May 2: 
ARGENTINA PREPARE FOR THE WoRLD Cup 
Police dragged one player from the field, and 
four others were ordered off by the referee, 
during an Association football international 
match at Buenos Aires between Argentina and 
Uruguay. The match was part of Argentina’s 
training for the World Cup... . 
* * * 


THE PRIME MINISTER had intended to bow! the first 
ball in the charity match at Bromley on Sunday; 
but he decided, according to the organiser of the 
match, ‘that because of the Lord’s Day Obser- 
vance Society fuss that was going on he would 
stay to worship at home first. He thought that 
would turn aside any ill-considered criticism.’ I 
am sorry to hear it. If Mr. Maemillan meant by 
‘ill-considered criticism’ (as I take it he did) the 
views of the Lord’s Day Observance Society’s 
members, he was misinformed. The mere act of 
going to church before going to a cricket match 
would, in their eyes, only add hypocrisy to injury: 
their argument is that Sunday, al] Sunday, should 
be recreationless; and—their indefatigable secre- 
tary will no doubt correct me if Iam wrong—they 
would have more sympathy with the viewpoint of 
an atheist who watched a cricket match on Sunday 
than with a Christian who went to church before- 
hand. Apart from this, it is depressing to see the 
Prime Minister join what has in the past been the 
appeasing majority of MPs on this question: 
Members, that is, who themselves have no objec- 
tion to a Sunday charity cricket match (or a 
charity concert in a cathedral, or whatever it may 
be); but who, from fear of the power of a small 
but vocal pressure group, pretend a Sabbatarian- 
ism that they do not feel. 

* = 
FROM The Times, May 7: 

Rt. Hon. Lord Pakenham will speak on ‘Rela- 
tions in politics and government.’ 

After which the audience will sing ‘Lloyd George 
knew my father. .. .” 

* * x 
I WAS GLAD to see Sir Ian Jacob’s criticism this 
week about excessive adulation of viewing figures 
as a criterion of programme merit. ‘Enthusiastic 
support of the keenly interested,’ he said, ‘is what 
sustains many specialist publications. In broad- 
casting we have the task of gaining the big audi- 
ences for programmes which have a wide appeal, 
but at the same time we must satisfy interests of 
a diversity which is naturally found in a highly 
developed country like ours.’ There seems to have 
been a tendency lately for commercial television 
to realise and accept this. But I fear that we are 
never likely to have a really wide range of minority 
programmes until some pay-as-you-view system is 
instituted, whereby the set-owner can pay the 
piper for whatever tunes he likes to call. 

cs * * 
FROM RAMSDEN GREIG’s column in the Evening 
Standard : 

I have been listening to the latest recording 
of Kathie Kay and laughing at the publicity 
surrounding the lady. Miss Kay, who does most 
of her singing in Scotland, is billed and boosted 
as the Sottish Fireside Girl. . . . Her latest 
record: ‘Secret of happiness.’ 

Soteh, presumably. 
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John Bull’s Schooldays 





Bexhill and After 


By ANGUS WILSON 


T° my first kindergarten at Bexhill, where I 
was born, I steadfastly refused to go after the 
third day of attendance. It was my story that the 
mistress had given me a black mark because I had 
complained when a small boy was sick over my 
India rubber. Nobody believed this story; and 
until quite recently I used to think that the 
experience and the disbelief of my elders had 
created a serious mental trauma. I am now in- 
clined to believe that I made up the incident 
because I didn’t wish to go to the school; I was a 
very spoilt, frightened, untruthful child. However, 
by screaming and kicking all the retired colonels 
and their ladies who kindly offered to take me 
to school (‘He may be better with a stranger’), I 
avoided the place; I can therefore say nothing 
about it. If I had to excuse myself now I should 
prefer to say that it was in 1919, ‘demob year,’ in 
which ‘kicking over the traces’ was all the thing. 


Shortly after this my family suffered one of the 
financial crises to which they were prone. We left 
Bexhill and kept on the move, presumably avoid- 
ing creditors. For the next three years I attended 
six or seven kindergartens and since I was never 
able to stay more than a term, I formed strong 
sentimental attachments to every one of them and 
screamed and kicked when I had to leave. As 
far as I know I never learnt anything at any of 
them. I was already a fluent and ardent reader 
before I was six; and it was many years later 
before I could do the simplest sum. I did, however, 
invent and spread the story at one of them that a 
mistress ‘lived with her sweetheart.’ Luckily we 
moved on from that town very soon afterwards. 


When I went toa preparatory school in Seaford, 
of which one of my elder brothers was head- 
master, I had received no serious education 
whatsoever. Strangely, I have never borne any 
grudge against anyone for this, although I have 
no doubt that it was the cause of my later failing, 
despite being a reasonably ‘clever’ boy, to get 
any scholarships. Nevertheless, a dislike of the 
idea of private education—rather than the thing 
itself—has always been prominent in my Socialist 
political views; and I suppose that my parents’ 
well-meaning irresponsibility has played a part 
in forming it. My natural prejudice is to think 
of the middle classes as rather irresponsible. 


Preparatory schools in general do not help to 
counteract this prejudice. Except for the very 
largest and most conventional—and these have 
always struck me as the most desolate and 
woodenhearted institutions I have known—the 
great virtue of preparatory schools is that they are 
‘individual.’ My brother's, being a small school, 
was peculiarly ‘individual.’ In the Twenties and 
Thirties the main thing asked by middle-class 
parents of preparatory schools was that the boys 
should be ‘happy’ and, if possible, excel at games. 
My brother, perforce as thé Depression drew on— 
but I had left by then—was very insistent that the 
smaller the school the happier. I enjoyed my days 
there very much. It was a large and beautiful 
Georgian house with Victorian extensions, a 


walled garden, a ha-ha and so on. The Ben Greet 
players used to come and give rather hammy but, 
to me, rapturous performances of Shakespearian 
comedies in the garden. The official school per- 
formances were confined to Gilbert and Sullivan, 
in which, without any voice, I sang many a role; 
it was agreed, however, and devoutly believed by 
me, that I was such a good actor that my singing 
didn’t matter. I think that most of my spare time 
there was spent in organising a number of other 
boys into acting games based on the books which 
I was then reading. Historical novels were my 
favourites: I remember organising a series of 
Scarlet Pimpernel games in which I played 
Blakeney, Lady Blakeney, Chauvelin, Fouquier- 
Tinville with a bell, Robespierre, Marie Antoinette, 
the Prince Regent and Madame Elizabeth, leaving 
only the boring parts of the King and the Dauphin 
for two other boys; the rest shouted happily 
under my direction as ‘the mob.’ Life was cer- 
tainly never dull. 

We had a very nice Captain Grimes sort of 
master who told us fabulous Philbrick-type stories 
about his life to illustrate the geography lessons 
—‘Bilbao, a curious spot, in which I had more 





than one adventure, “The Marafion, an upper 
reach of the Amazon. I hesitate to speak to you 
boys about the sluggishness of that river.’ We half 
believed him and half laughed with him. He was, 
I fear, entirely depressed by small losses at racing. 
My brother, too, could always be looked to for 
some sudden whim. We climbed the Wilmington 
Giant in snow before breakfast; we were sent 
out on to the Downs to find our own way home 
and returned very late indeed; dinner grew cold 
while we were made to fall in by the alphabetical 
order of our mothers’ maiden names; once the 
startled visiting music master found the whole 
school—masters, boys, elderly matron and all— 
performing under my brother's directions an 
improvised ‘Indian Dance’ on the lawn. We had 
regular visits from lantern lecturers, readers aloud 
from Dickens and ‘entertainers, whose uncon- 
scious absurdities sent me and one or two 
sophisticated friends into convulsions of laughter 
almost before they started speaking. 

Long before I left for Westminster in 1927 I 
had become a ‘sophisticated’ boy and set in my 
last year a ‘sophisticated’ tone among the prefects. 
Asked to write what we should do if we were 
kings for a day, we all wrote that we should go to 
No, No, Nanette in the afternoon, and to Rose 
Marie in the evening. We were endless in our 
imitations of George Grossmith, Billy Merson, 
Leslie Henson, etc. We persuaded the very young 
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dancing mistress to let us do the Charleston and 
the Black Bottom in dancing class. Already in the 
holidays we were set upon musical comedies, 
revues and thé dansants. But most of my purely 
private hours, I think, were lived in a fantasy com- 
piled from historical romances and the novels of 
Dickens. 

In spring, 1927, I went as a day boy to Westmin- 
ster. To my distress, my father, with the kindest of 
motives, insisted on taking me there on my first 
day. We were instructed by my housemaster that 
as a new boy, known for the first half-term as a 
‘shadow,’ I must await my ‘substance,’ a second- 
or third-term boy, who would be responsible for 
introducing me to the school regulations and 
curriculum. It so happened that another new boy 
was Pierre Turquet, son of the head of the famous 
Scoone’s diplomatic coaching school. He was late 
—as was my ‘substance.’ In the space of twenty 
minutes or so I suffered the worst experience of 
my whole days there. It seemed that again and 
again I was asked, ‘Are you Turkey?’ I took it to 
be a reference to what I knew must be by now my 
scarlet face. If they could do this with my father 
standing by, what terrible bullying was in store? 
The answer, of course, was none. If life at West- 
minster had a defect, it was that it was for long 
periods rather boring, at any rate in the earlier 
years as I crept up the Classical side. It was an 
extremely civilised place—tolerant, as unenthus- 
iastic as it was unprejudiced, with a large variety 
of London boys claiming, I suppose, ‘upper- 
middle-class’ backgrounds. 


There was no marked ‘keenness’ about work, 
games, religion, sex or anything else, as | remem- 
ber it. It was different, I believe, in the boarding 
houses. Indeed, now I think of it, there were very 
‘keen’ day boys of various kinds. But it was a 
school where you could largely do as you liked. 
I have been told that things were different under 
the next headmaster, who brought something of 
that depressing ‘public school’ atmosphere 
described by Philip Toynbee in his account of 
Rugby, but I cannot believe that it lasted long. A 
school situated in London, mainly peopled by day 
boys and looking back to a sort of Etonian glory 
in the days of Bolingbroke and Chesterfield, is 
not likely easily to fall victim to the late Victorian 
perversion of Arnold's teaching that is usually 
meant nowadays when people speak of the public- 
school system. Perhaps the rather pleasing snob- 
bery of Westminster was illustrated when the 
uniform of top hats and tail coats was abolished 
after the last war. Protests that a tradition was 
being lost were amusedly answered by point- 
ing out that the uniform had, of course, been a 
nineteenth-century innovation. 

I soon found a group of friends—some of 
whom are still close friends today—with whom I 
spent my time largely untouched by the life of the 
school. We walked around cloisters or in West- 
minster Abbey and I made up long and outrageous 
stories about imaginary characters or my own 
family. So peculiar were some of my stories that 
the Kensington parents of some of my school 
friends forbade them to visit me in the holidays. 
Otherwise our main absorption in those early days 
in Lower School was in the masters. Some of 
them were eccentric; but eccentric or not they 
were a constant source of fun—their antics and 
speech endlessly mimicked. I was very proud of 
my powers of imitation. Outside this circle 1 was 
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noticed because I was really a very odd-looking 
boy, .wearing a dirty tail coat, unbrushed top hat 
and with an enormous shock of seldom-cut 
crimped yellow hair. Even so, I never received any 
overt rudeness, but merely learned from my 
friends that I was known as ‘the mad boy’ or ‘the 
boy with the hair.’ This seems to me an excellent 
introduction to the ways of adult life. Only after 
my mother’s death did the headmaster—a clergy- 
man very like Doctor Grantley—seize the occa- 
sion of reporting that I was ‘a nice, plucky boy’ 
to add ‘but please, he should get his hair cut.” My 
family, conditioned to my appearance, thought 
this very odd of him, but put it down to his being 
in orders—clergymen were not the sort of people 
they met and were all thought to be absurd old 
fogeys. 

I had been brought up as a Christian Scientist 
by my mother so that the school services in the 
Abbey were a novelty to me. One of the masters 
was a very modern clergyman (this was 1929 or 
so)—he urged us not to join the OTC, which I 
had no intention of doing anyway; he explained 
that the miracles were corruptions of the text; he 
urged us to remain virgins until the time of mar- 
riage; he said that Jesus was a Socialist; and once, 
I remember, read some lines of George Eliot's 
poetry (!) instead of the lesson. Much of this 
mixed bag of tricks appealed to me, but it hardly 
seemed to do with Christianity. The headmaster 
began a series of sermons on the Athanasian 
Creed which might have proved more solid fare, 
but he left off when they became theologically 
controversial. Somebody, I believe, too, spoke 
against gambling and speculation, reaping a great 
harvest of protesting letters from stockbroker 
fathers and from my own father, as a good racing 
man. I was not converted to Christianity. 

By the time of Middle School very different 
influences were at work. We read both Queen 
Victoria and Eminent Victorians in English and 
irony about ‘greatness’ was the order of the day. 
Aldous Huxley was already favourite reading. It 
was in School Certificate form that | and my 
friends read the newly published Vile Bodies and 
soon went back to Decline and Fall.; We talked, 
it seems to me now, of nothing but Lady Circum- 
ference and Agatha Runcible. ‘Bogus’ and ‘shame- 
making’ were our keywords. 

I had managed, in my first year, to avoid 
‘games’ by the simple device of writing my name 
on the Leave of Absence board. I used to think 
I had cleverly fooled housemaster and monitors, 
but they were quite intelligent as well as pleasant 
people, and I now think they probably did not 
believe it worth while to expose my fraud: Later, 
however, I opted to fence—a pleasant, quiet 
activity which ended at three in the afternoon. A 
lot of the time | spent with Richard Gorer, 
Geoffrey Gorer’s brother, composing a never-to- 
be-written novel, the plot of which was played 
out in the Army and Navy Stores. 

I suppose | should have remained in this rather 
submerged, ‘silly sophisticated’ schoolboy world if 
there had not come to the school a man with a 
very remarkable, if occasionally comic, person- 
ality. Since he is well known to many people | 
must; 1 think, mention him by name. John 
Edward Bowle, this new history master, noticed 
such- originality as 1 had, got me-on to the history 
side despite my slow acquirement of School Cer- 
tificate, predicted rightly that | would not get a 


history scholarship to Oxford, and urged me 
nearly twenty years before I did so to write novels. 
The keywords of his teaching were ‘absolutely 
modern,’ ‘civilised’ and ‘an alpha mind.’ I nearly 
died of mental indigestion under the diet of 
Spengler, Croce, Roger Fry, Freud, Cole, Gerald 
Heard, Uncle Tom Cobley and all that he pro- 
vided. Nevertheless, I believe now that it was all 
very much for the best. He lunched us at the 
Café Royal (gin and tonic so that we might be 
thought to be drinking water). He persuaded Sir 
Harold Nicolson to come along and tell us that 
the use of scent would be fatal at an interview for 
the Foreign Office. He brought Mahatma Gandhi 
to talk to us. He introduced us at a party to John 
Betjeman, the present Warden of All Souls and 
the present Dean of Wadham. After I played Miss 
Prism in the house play he presented me to Lord 
Alfred Douglas, who disappointed me by talking 
about horse-racing. It was all very stimulating and, 
as he would have said, ‘modern.’ 
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His, however, was not the only influence in the 
History Sixth and Seventh: the senior history 
master was Laurie Tanner, the Keeper of the 
Abbey Muniments. They could not have been 
better balanced. Mr. Tanner, too, was very civil- 
ised. He taught us to behave with decorum and 
good sense. He read to us from Max Beerbohm 
and from Lord Chesterfield’s essays. ‘Enthusiasm’ 
pronounced in the eighteenth-century manner was 
his bugbear. Mr. Bowle was extremely enthus- 
iastic. I am grateful to them both, for we sat in 
the pleasant surroundings of the Ashburnham 
Library and read and talked. There, in the inter- 
vals of aquiring a passion for medizval history 
that has survived, I talked my head off and read 
all the novels of Dostoievsky, Turgenev and 
Tolstoy. A very pleasant time indeed. 

In fact, if I had a son I can’t imagine sending 
him to any public school but Westminster; but I 
cannot also see any really adequate reason for not 
abolishing public schools. 


The Shock of Innovation 


By GRAHAM HUTTON 


CONOMISTS know little of what makes a nation 
an era dynamic or static: what makes it 
proliferate or stifle inventors and innovators. Last 
century was a dynamic era. So is ours. Last cen- 
tury abounded in inventors and_ innovators, 
whether ‘men of affairs’ or not. The British—and 
other—people’s standards of production and con- 
sumption accordingly soared. For the greater 
part .of this century innovators and inventors 
have abounded; but somehow, in the field of 
business, application of their discoveries lagged. 
In many cases it still lags in the West; yet it 
is amusing to note that few of the basic inven- 
tions, or full applications, of our era have occurred 
in Russia. They have only been applied, and some- 
times (as with the sputniki) further developed, 
there. 

Accordingly, while our standards of production 
and consumption can still be said to soar—cer- 
tainly to the West of the Iron Curtain they have 
soared since 1945—they are not soaring relatively 
as fast or far as they did, say, between 1866 and 
1914: at least, not in America, Britain, or the 
industrialised nations of the free West: In brief,,. 
it has still to be demonstrated that the nuclear 
era has brought material boons to mankind, 
civilly, comparable with those brought by the 
railways, steamships, and industrial and agricul- 
tural machines of the First Industrial Revolution. 
Maybe that’s why Western and Russian—and 
Asian and other ‘under-developed’ countries’ — 
economists now turn their gaze more closely to 
the factors which make for dynamism in a society. 
The real current ferment in economics, all over 
the world today, is about social dynamics, and 
where economics stands therein. 


A book on the social conditions for invention 
and innovation* is something of a rarity. It is 
also aptly timed. Professor Jewkes and his col- 
laborators began in 1954, financed by the 
University of Chicago, to assemble what was 
known—from many sources—about the origins 
and applications of ‘great inventions.’ The results 
are corrective of much in our minds which is in- 
sufficiently criticised or digested. The first part 


surveys in nine chapters both the twentieth and 
the nineteenth century’s views on inventions and 
inventors; compares and contrasts the procedure 
of the individual inventor with that of research in 
industrial corporations; devotes some study to the 
economic aspects of developing inventions; and 
ends with a chapter of speculative and tentative 
conclusions. The second part is a most useful sum- 
mary seriatim of case-histories ranging from 
automatic transmissions to zip fasteners, and 
ranging over Bakelite, continuous hot strip mills, 
Cinerama, DDT, the gyro-compass, insulin, jet 
motors, colour films, radar, rockets, transistors 
and many others. The two parts are complemen- 
tary: the beok would lose more than half its value 
if it lost either half. 

And what do we learn from it? Much that is 
sobering. First, that economists are almost entirely 
ignorant of the conditions favouring faster inno- 
vations. Secondly, that we do not know whether a 
society advances faster and farther, in material 
terms, by a few big leaps or by a lot of little 
ones. Thirdly, that there is no simple—and cer- 
tainly no ‘scientific’ or economic—way of evaluat- 
ing a big break with a people’s accumulated past 
in favour of a problematical future, as distinct 
from a smaller break and a less problematical 
future. Those three initial lessons could well be 
blazoned on walls at Westminster for all politi- 
cians to learn. 

Consider, for example, the age of Brunel. He 
died in 1859. Brunel came at a time of great 
opportunities, truly. He was a genius in many 
ways at once. But he was so as an engineer, not 
an inventor. He had the respect of Stephenson— 
who testified in his favour for his original Bristol- 
London railway, and was an inventor. But Brunel 
had to get others to spatchcock tools for him. He 
was a man of great vision, a man of affairs (often 
unsuccessful in them), an applier, an innovator— 
but not much of an inventor, properly so defined. 
If anyone wants to measure the gulfs between 





* Tue Sources. oF INveENTION. By John Jewkes, 
David Sawers and Richard Stillerman. (Macmillan. 
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inventors, innovators, and men of affairs 
{appliers, promoters), let him or her read Mr. 
L. C. T. Rolt's admirable recent biography of 
Brunel, and especially study the carking cares that 
killed Brunel off before his time. They arose be- 
cause businessmen, politicians, and others in 
public life could not—not would not, but could 
not—see possibilities which Brunel so plainly, and 
rightly, saw (even the broad gauge). It is all a 
question of singlemindedness, of a peculiar vision, 
of a favouring wind from backers, of the vagaries 
of popular press and public opinion, of half a 
hundred things—all of which must favourably 
coincide if success is to be got. Brunel was right 
on almost everything—even the Great Eastern— 
but, alas! not in his own lifetime. 

Such things Professor Jewkes and his colleagues 
bring out for our consideration with laudable 
clarity and objectivity. It is simply not true that, 
in the majority of major inventions, existing vested 
interests bought up patents and suppressed or 
postponed their application. It is simply not true 
that big, collective, heavily financed research has 
brought more materially helpful innovations than 
random researches by individuals. Indeed, small- 
scale research today is probably yielding more 
material return per £1 put in than more costly 
collective—private enterprise or State—research. 
It is simply not true that high taxes on profits 
encourage research: it may per contra make 
further profits not worth while the research, or 
starve other concerns of ‘research-capital’ by 
boxing up resources in the firms already under- 
taking research. It is simply not true that in our 
era we could afford to do away with. patent law. 
It is still the individual inventor’s protector, 
we still badly need it and it could usefully be 
reformed in his favour. 

It is simply not true that.invention and innova- 
tion ‘go in waves’ in lots of nations at once. Per 
contra, they are ‘essentially sporadic’ by nature. 
Nor is there evidence to show that certain nations 
or orderings of society excel at stimulating inven- 
tion and innovation. America in the past hundred 
years shows remarkable appliers, adapters, pro- 
moters, and innovators—but, apart from Edison 
and a few others, few inventors. Western Europe 
* seems to excel at what used to be called (why?) 
‘pure research.’ Russia, both pre- and post-1917, 
seems to excel in mathematicians, classificatory 
scientists (e.g., botanists) and ballisticians of all 
kinds. But not in real inventors. Yet in all such 
comparisons between nations and orderings of 
society, the outcome can be related to the educa- 
tional system: the output to the input! ‘Take 
what you want, says God,’ the Spanish proverb 
runs; ‘take it—and pay for it!’ 

Professor Jewkes and his coadjutors have 
rendered a great service in recalling us to basic 
thought on these things. They have done so in a 
concise, easily read, profitable book, when loose 
claptrap assails all ears, and the small voice of 
sane counsel is dulled. Listening to the aliens’ 
bleep-bleeps, we tend to think that nothing is right 
with us: that we must haul in on our traditional 
sheets, and pay out on untried ones. Yet at this 
moment, Americans and Russians offer our tradi- 
tional educational system—the one we sniff at-— 
the sincerest form of flattery, and call it innova- 
tion in education! 

Ours was no mean society. Nor were its achieve- 
ments—in men or material output—mean. Much 
freedom for individuals and their minds remains 





a Big Good, and a paying one. Mr. Khrushchev 
seems to tend—or to have been forced—to that 
way of thinking, too. We should mark what fol- 
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lows. Meanwhile, thanks to Professor Jewkes 
and his co-workers, we can travel a bit more 


hopefully. 


By STRIX 


HE man standing in the doorway of the 
a melts had, from a distance, the air of a 
pheretrer. There was something ecclesiolatric 
about the pyknic figure, erect and expectant in the 
shadow of the bumicky bressumer. 

‘Gosh, I’m bulimious!’ gasped Mavis. 

The Professor looked at her solicitously. The 
tabinet of her corsage was dark with cacidrosis. 

“With any luck,’ he said, ‘we shall find hospita- 
tion, however open to epitemesis, at yonder 
choultry. A nychthémer’s rest will do you good.’ 

He gave his flagging oont a prod with his 
polyergic umbrella. Mavis, following his example, 
urged on her mugient hageen. They pressed for- 
ward through the relentless tebbad. 

Ferashes came running out from the choultry 
to take their animals. The man who had been 
standing in the doorway stepped forward to greet 
them. No pheretrer he! His luteous face, scrobicu- 
late by some unspeakable disease, was further 
disfigured by an anoopsia. It did not need a 
clinologist to deduce that he had led the life of a 
thelemite. His burnous, discinct and anidian, was 
of an emarcid taupe, and purfied round the limbus 
with olid marabout. At the sight of him Mavis 
felt slightly dinic. 

He bowed in a subboreal manner. 

“Welcome!” he said in a glirine voice. 

‘Are you the rais of this choultry?’ asked the 
Professor. His tone was nullifidian. 

‘I am,’ replied the rapparee, nodding his napi- 
form head. ‘My name is Habab. What can I do 
for you?’ 

‘We need esculents,’ said the Professor, ‘and 
something sorbile.” 

‘Follow me.’ Pushing aside a heavy, vittate cur- 
tain, Habab led the way into a tabagie hung with 
porraceous saffian. A great anker of sangaree 
stood on a podium at the far end; several mus- 
sucks hung from stanchions in the wall. 

‘I'm not particularly querulent,’ mussitated the 
Professor, ‘but I don’t like the look of this 
rubedinous scaramouch.’ 

Mavis felt equally subtrist, but she summoned 
up an ataraxic smile. .. . 


* * * 


This is an excerpt from my forthcoming novel 
The Thlipsis of a Swage, of which the film-rights 
remain, aS we go to press, unaccountably dis- 
ponible. 

I could never have completed, indeed I might 
never have begun, a work which every bibliognost 
will treasure without the inspiration which Mr. 
Robert H. Hill has provided. His Dictionary of 
Difficult Words was first published by Jarrolds 
in 1938; the fourth (revised) edition has just be 2 
issued by the same firm for the modest price of 
12s. 6d. There are over 15,000 definitions in a 
work which, the publishers say, ‘contains all the 
difficult words you are likely to meet.’ 





My quarrel with modern English usage is that 
you aren't likely to meet them. The more dedi- 
cated type of crossword puzzle addict may, once 
or twice in a lifetime, encounter wanderoo (‘kind 
of monkey of Ceylon with purple face, or of India 
with lion-like tail’) or holothurian, the sea cucum- 
ber; but the vast majority of these splendid words 
are simply never used. 

It isn’t as though there was no room for them, 
as though we had no need for their services. The 
orators. and leader-writers go on trotting out the 
same old hacks. They achieve clarity, but it is 
clarity of the same dreary order as that which dis- 
tinguishes the clear soup served on British Rail- 
ways. Our usage is like a great house in whose 
public rooms the antiquated furniture looks all 
the frowstier for being brigaded with trumpery 
novelties and importations, while up in the attics, 
priceless pieces moulder under a layer of dust. 
Now that Mr. Hill has made a new inventory, I 
hope some of. them will be brought downstairs. 

The synonyms, | think, can mostly be left where 
they are; to say phthiriasitic when you merely | 
mean lousy is otiose. But this dictionary is full 
of words with useful and even indispensable mean- 
ings. How, throughout his distinguished career, 
has Mr. Betjeman managed to get along without 
urbacity, which means ‘excessive civic pride’ and 
would make an admirable collective noun for 
aldermen? Why is leptochrous (‘having a very 
thin skin’) never used in Parliamentary debates, 
or verbigerate (‘unwittingly repeat sentence’) in 
discussion programmes on the wireless? Elench 
(‘fallacious argument, espec. seeming true’) would 
be an invaluable word in any controversy, and 
by talking of ochlocracy instead of mob-rule one 
would at least avoid a charge of tapinosis (‘use of 
degrading diction about a subject’). I can hardly 
wait to describe someone as a piddock; it means 
a rough-shelled, boring, marine bivalve. 

Although occasionally weak on ornithology 
(‘kind of fresh-water duck with light crown’ is not 
a good description of a widgeon) and perhaps 
over-hospitable to words of Anglo-Indian origin, 
Mr. Hill is an excellent lexicographer. As an 
example of his sensible approach, in defining 
‘decimate’ he gives the now almost universal 
meaning—kill large numbers of’—priority over 
the correct ‘kill one tenth of.’ 

But I wish he had told us something about the 
types and origins of the words he has added to 
the revised edition. They seem, on internal evi- 
dence, to be mostly either scientific or (like flak 
and Gestapo) to do with the last war. Have we 
given up coining noble polysyllables for use in 
everyday life? Have etymologists ceased to ham- 
mer out words meaning ‘acute dislike of concrete 
lamp-posts, ‘having strong objections to fox- 
hunting,’ or ‘fear, espec. in land-owner, of open- 
cast mining operations’? 

I suppose they have. Well, I never was much 
of a one for cledonism; | think it’s a piacle, 











Roundabout 


POTTED 

8 LADY ASTOR looked like a little old 
press lord dressed up as Charley’s 
» Aunt. She wore a little old ack 





~ Sa BE with a sort of absentminded mis- 
chief. She was standing in the huge plate-glass 
window of Fison’s The Fertiliser People and she 
was supposed to be presenting a collection of 
pelargoniums to the South African High Com- 
missioner on behalf of the Geranium Society. 

At some time during the cocktail party among 
the handkerchief-size lawns and the tiny flower- 
ing shrubs, under the neon lights, she made the 
preséntation. Nobody seemed quite sure when 
it was, but most people agreed it was probably 
when she said, ‘I declare this bazaar open, 
giggled and pushed the High Commissioner play- 
fully. 

The rest of the party she wandered in and out 
of conversations as if she thought she were in- 


visible. Sometimes she gripped the arm of a: 


gardening correspondent and asked in a piercing 
drawl: ‘Who is that girl there with the awful 
streak of gold in her black hair? You can’t find 
that attractive, now can you?’ Once she became 
involved in a discussion about the Astors with 
a mineralogist: “The Astors have been rich as 
they could be since 1870. And there has never 
been a rotter amongst them. Not as head of the 
family anyway. Don’t you think that’s extra- 
ordinary? You should write that in your paper. 
The Astors own papers too, you know. But you 
never see an Astor name mentioned in any of 
them. There’s a wonderful thing.’ 

She said that when she came to Cliveden they’d 
never heard of flowers there. ‘Of course I filled 
it with flowers. I remember my first gardener 
was the KaiSer’s gardener. He wore a: top hat, 
frock coat and spats. We had to get rid of him. 
I don’t live at Cliveden any more. I’m just a 
visitor there now. Isn't that awful?’ 

She drank tomato juice, but said. that she had 
lately taken to drinking Dubonnet as well on 
occasion. ‘I’m always thinking of something new. 
I'm a designing widow.’ As she left she refused 
to kiss the High Commissioner: ‘I’ve made a 
vow not to kiss prominent people any more. I 
hate those Hollywood kisses, don’t you? I can’t 
think how they bring themselves to do it.’ So 
she shook him by the hand and gave him some 
advice. ‘The Queen is a wonderful girl,’ she said. 
‘She keeps the Commonwealth together. All 
English-speaking peoples must always keep to- 
gether.’ And she dodged off into Wigmore Street 
with her lady companion. 


PANNED 
THE TALL YOUNG MAN with the pointed head, the 
blue blazer, the suede shoes and the pigskin gloves 
was standing with the tiny girl in sheer mauve 
stockings and the oatmeal sack in front of the 
portrait. They leaned forwards together and put 
their noses against the glass. Then they balanced 
on their heels rolling their heads from side to 
side. Then they burst out laughing. 








‘She looks as if she’s made of soap,’ said the girl. 

‘I thought it was rather more like polythene, 
said the man. 

Did you know there are real diamonds in the 
diamond necklace?’ said the ginger-haired woman 
with the coloured wooden beads hanging down 
to her navel. 

‘Really?’ said her friend, sullenly searching 
through a huge straw bag. ‘Really? Well, I don’t 
call that fair. I’m sorry, but I don’t.’ 

‘What if her fingers are all the same length? 
That’s what I say,’ demanded the grey-haired man 
in the tweed suit, straightening a floppy bow tie. 
‘What if they are—eh? It’s a damned well-carried- 
out job. That’s what I say.’ 

Two gangling twin figures in dark grey with 
faintest chalk stripe strolled by, tossing the 
phrases to each other over the heads of the crowd. 

‘It’s very good Academy this year; don’t care 
what the fellow says.’ 

‘Very good. Ve-ry go-od. This year.’ 


BRASSY 


THE BRIGHT COLD spring sunshine glittered on the 
blackboard menus outside the cafés on Southend 
promenade. A few half-naked children, appar- 
ently made of rubber, trailed their spades along 
the pavement. HOT PIE AND CHIPS TO TAKE AWAY. 
TORTURE THROUGH THE AGES. WILFRED PICKLES 
IS AT THE GOLDEN HIND TODAY. GET YOUR MONSTER 
ROCK HERE. A battered white van cruised past 
the notices. The loudspeaker on the top crackled 
and a fluting, hunting-field female voice an- 
nounced: ‘The League of Empire Loyalists urges 
you to free England from American domination.’ 
Two Teddy boys, with sideburns curving like 
black sabre slashes down to the corners of their 
mouths and wearing Wyatt Earp hats, stopped 
and blew a raspberry at the driver. A cold spring 
wind blew the ice-cream cartons tumbling along 
the gutter. 

Inside the Funcade—Entrance Free—a game 
of housey-housey was in progress. The middle- 
aged mums bulged silently and reverently over 
the chequered cards. The peep-show machines 
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—What The Butler Saw, For Ladies Only, Paris 
Nights—showed only a series of yellow busty 
pin-ups instead of the old-fashioned scratchy 
9.5 mm. film of earlier days. In the waxworks, 
a bald, fat dummy was monotonously dipped 
upside down into a cauldron full of red paper. 
“HAHAHAHAHA, HOHOHOHO,’ went the record of the 
maniac laugher. Another cadaverous dummy 
wearing only a loin cloth was being stretched 
On a rack. The rifle range clanged and tingled. 
It was the first day of the summer season at the 
seaside. It began to rain. 


BRASSIERE 


THE LLAMA in the Children’s Zoo had a long neck, 
a bulging front, a broad behind, and long thin 
legs. Its lips were slyly drawn back from its buck 
teeth and it had a silly, self-admiring look in its 
eyes. It seemed rather hot under its thick luxuriant 
furry wool. 


‘Oooooooh!’ went a noise like a child sucking 
on the pipes of Pan. ‘Isn’t he just too cute?’ It was 
Jayne Mansfield. She had a long neck, a bulging 
front, a broad behind and long thin legs. The 
llama looked as if it were about to spit out a 
stream of tobacco juice and say, ‘Shiver my 
timbers, me old culley, there’s a bit of alright.’ 
Instead it tried to sit on a photographer who was 
crouching sideways with his head almost upside 
down the way photographers do. Miss Mansfield 
moved on followed by a tubby female gossip 
writer in a headscarf and spectacles followed by 
Mickey (Mr. Universe) Hargitay in a bright blue 
sports jacket and thick-soled loafers. 


‘Hello darrrling,’ croaked the white cockatoo. 
‘Isn't he just too cute? Ooooooooh!’ said Miss 
Mansfield. She had hair like silver paper and eyes 
like contact lenses. She looked rather hot in her 
black luxuriant fur. ‘Can I go and take a photo- 
graph of her?’ pleaded the pretty dark girl in 
jodhpurs who was giving children rides on a 
Falstaffian pony called Whiskey. ‘Alright. But 
give us all a copy,’ said the plump dark girl in 
jodhpurs who was in*charge. ‘How do I know 
who it is?’ ‘Ask her,’ said the little man who had 
just been bitten by the jackdaw, angrily rubbing 
his finger and glaring at his wife. 

It was the first day of summer in Regent’s Park. 
It didn’t begin to rain. 


‘Not Bl oody Likely’ 


By 


My Fair Lady. By Alan Jay 
{ Lerner and Frederick Loewe. 
(Drury Lane.)—Quaint Honour. 
By Roger Gellert. (Arts.) 

_= My Fair Lady is both elegant 
and wholesome—like a _photo- 
graph of your grandmother at 
the age of eighteen. This handsome, intelligent 
and thoroughly professional operetta has by now 
been almost buried alive under the confetti of 
compliments. But if every superlative cannot be 
justified, at least it is hard to deny it most of the 
comparatives. The book and lyrics of Alan Jay 
Lerner are a witty palimpsest of Shaw scissored 
ingeniously from the play, the filni script and the 


i®& 
Peyton 





ALAN BRIEN 


preface of Pygmalion, and then varnished with 
the high gloss of Broadway sophistication. The 
London of his My Fair Lady is hardly more real 
than the Scotland of his Brigadoon (in which he 
appeared to think that the ‘gloaming’ was a place 
rather than a time), but theatrically the illusion 
works like a charm. Frederick Loewe’s fluent 
score dresses the words as gracefully as Cecil 
Beaton’s costumes dress the cast—though the 
only melody with real invention and attack is 
‘Show Me.’ Without any reservations (except for 
seats) My Fair Lady is everybody’s ideal Evening 
Out. 

Nevertheless, since almost every other critic 
has prostrated himself under its chariot wheels, 
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let me hack out some of the spokes just for the 
exercise. My Fair Lady is only a mediocre 
Pygmalion. If we are to take seriously at all 
Shaw’s thesis that the accent makes the gentle- 
man, then the cast must be able to speak like 
people rather than imposters. Most of the even- 
ing I wanted to shout, ‘Take those vowels out of 
your mouth, you don’t know where they’ve been.’ 
It is understandable that the American director, 
Moss Hart, should not know how a Cockney 
talks—but how did Julie Andrews manage to 
live so long in London without ever meeting a 
true gor-blimey? She sounds as if she had 
learned her flower-girl lines painfully and 
mechanically from a language record. Nor is she 
much more convincing when she is transformed 
into a lady—her natural speaking voice unfor- 
tunately has the tinny refinement of a Kensing- 
ton pony-club mistress. (However, she always 
sings like an angel.) Zena Dare is also too hope- 
lessly non-U for the aristocratic Mrs. Higgins, 
and her son would have immediately written 
down her slurred consonants as proof of a hid- 
den double-U upbringing. And Mr. Lerner 
should be told that Shaw would never have com- 
mitted the solecism of using ‘hung’ as the past 
participle of ‘hang’—especially when seeking a 
rhyme for ‘the cold-blooded murder of the 
English tongue.’ Nor, on this occasion and in 
this production, can I share the enthusiasm of 
the critics for that talented author and director 
Moss Hart. The man has almost completely 
muffed the three most dramatic moments in the 
play. When Eliza discovers she can say ‘The rain 
in Spain’ without her Cockney accent, he makes 
Julie Andrews fish out the words with such 
lingering agony that by the time the complete 
sentence has been landed, all the tension has 
gone slack. Similarly, with Eliza’s excited exple- 
tive, ‘Move your ruddy arse’ (which is anyway 
ridiculously unidiomatic), the timing is once again 
so inept that all the shock value is lost. And 
thirdly, Eliza’s encounter with the Hungarian 
elocutionist at the close of the first act is so 
confusingly staged and so primitively pointed 
that the curtain goes down with half the audience 
still unaware of its significance. 


Which brings me to Rex Harrison’s business— 
and never was the cant word more appropriate, 
for twitching, ogling, squeaking, pirouetting and 
camping are almost his full-time occupation 
on stage, leaving little leisure for playing the role 
of Professor Higgins. I presume that Moss Hart 
invented the silly device of Harrison putting a tea 
cup on his head and grimacing at the footman in 
the Ascot scene. But surely he cannot have 
planned all the other infuriating mannerisms with 
which Harrison decorates the skeleton of Hig- 
gins. If Harrison had only left himself alone for a 
moment, he would have been a brilliant Higgins. 
But unerringly he spoiled each subtle effect by 
following it with the sort of grotesque mugging 
which would seem exaggerated even in Norman 
Wisdom. Each time he reaped a corny harvest of 
easy laughs, so that I can only suppose that most 
of the audience believed that he always acts that 
way. That he always screws up his face after a 
sentence like a man miming the removal of grit 
from his eye. That he always minces and hop- 
scotches his way across stage like a quick- 
change impressionist following up a burlesque of 
Lon Chaney wrestling with a hump, by a 


spirited parody of Johnnie Ray beating off an 
attack of invisible hornets. Such behaviour in a 
star usually suggests a thinly masked contempt for 
his material and for his fellow performers. I prefer 
the more charitable explanation that Rex Har- 
rison had suddenly lost confidence in his ability 
to hold a London audience as he held a New York 
one—without tricks and without gimmicks. If so, 
then he should by now have been massaged back 
to his usual self-reliance by the warm hands of 
the critics. If not, then I advise him to drop in at 
Stanley Holloway’s dressing-room and find out 
how that unpretentious old pro manages to keep 
his Doolittle as fruity and ripe and irresistible as 
each morning’s raspberries at Covent Garden. 
The one thing I did not expect of Quaint 
Honour was that it would be enormously funny. 
And I mean funny in a way that squeezes out 
belly laughs not nasal sniggers. It has been sug- 


_ gested that seduction of a fifteen-year-old boy by 


an eighteen-year-old youth is no fit theme for 
comedy. But as I keep on saying, it is the serious 
subjects which make the best jokes. We are always 
being invited to split our sides at slippery hetero- 


Television 
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sexual matings in the theatre—so if adultery, why 
not adulteration? Though with an audacity which 
makes one blink, ‘Roger Gellert’ argues that a 
homosexual love affair can turn a boy not intoa 
girl but into a man. He dodges none of the difficul- 
ties involved in lifting the roof off Greyfriars and 
showing us what Harry Wharton and his Fearless 
Five were really up to, or down to, after lights 
out. His boys are real boys—interested in food 
and sex and sport and sex and atheism and sex 
and power and sex. He brings off with dazzling 
assurance the Housemaster’s talk on the facts of 
life and the prefect’s enticement of the swot. Per- 
haps some of the half-baked talk about God and 
war is too realistic to be other than boring, but 
the performances—especially by John Charles- 
worth, Roderick McLaren and Michael Caridia 
—carry the play nimbly over the § 

dead patches. You won't get into Hm 

My Fair Lady for a long time, so 

why not treat yourself to an =e 
equally fascinating evening of Fame 

what might be called My Fair g= 

Laddie? ; 


Saturnalia 


By JOHN 


First things first: the Cup Final. 

I'm rather decadent and know little 

% about soccer. Sometimes I feel a 

bit out of it when the other chaps 

4 at the espresso bar talk so glibly 

= about arabesques of pure sincerity 

and bring out exotic names like 

Lofthouse and Charlton. Now that, for the first 
time in my life, I've watched a match right 
through, I feel less illiterate. It was, I thought, 
a cruelly. clear examination of the workings of 
England’s main, if not only, religious ceremony. 
The highlight was, for me, the wonderful acting 


BRAINE 


of the injured players, all of whom, within less 
than ninety seconds of writhing in mortal agony, 
rose to fight again, not a whit the worse. Would 
they squirm and moan quite as much but for the 
institution of injury time, or am I being heartlessly 
cynical? I also wondered why anyone should go 
to the trouble and expense of visiting Wembley 
when they could have better than a grandstand 
view at home, until I remembered the Sydney 
Howard film Up For T’Cup. All popular (in every 
sense) religious ceremonies include some sort of 
orgy; the visit to London for T’Cup is, of course, 
the annual saturnalia of the provinces. London 
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Does your wife drive? 


Mention the Wolseley Fifteen-Fifty to the man who happens 
to own one. He will enthuse about comfort, grace of line 
and superb finish. He will certainly tell you he enjoys the easy , 
manoeuvrability, the brisk acceleration stemming from the 
utterly reliable 14 litre O.H.V. engine. He will praise the 
thrifty fuel consumption. Should he mention the light 
easy-to-handle floor gear change he will very likely add that 
his wife is always borrowing the car 
8 and that two Fifteen-Fiftys 
%;, in the family would be 
' better than one, 


Buy wisely—buy 


WOLSELEY 


Price: £660 
plus £331.7.0. P.T. 


WOLSELEY MOTORS LTD., COWLEY, OXFORD 
London Showrooms: 12 Berkeley Street, W.1 
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will still be licking its wounds and sweeping up 
the broken glass—Io Bolton! 

Altogether last Saturday’s programmes were 
pretty good value for the tiny amount that, 
grumbling bitterly, the British public pays. There 
was an episode of Ian McCormick's crime serial 
The Money Man, there was an adult variety show, 
The World Our Stage, on the BBC, and a relaxed 
but not sloppy variety show, Before Midnight, on 
ITV. And yet the Joan Crawford film Sudden 
Fear made them all look amateurish. It wasn’t 
one of the world’s great films; but how glossy it 
was, how professional, how superbly photo- 
graphed! And it had moments (for example, a 
clockwork dog became fear and death) that no 
TV play could ever rise to. 

Have a look at Educated Evans, which is, I sup- 
pose, pure TV, and you'll see what I’m driving at. 
Mr. Charlie Chester is a professional. I would 
back him, if he were forced into the position from 
necessity, to make a more than fair shot at Hamlet 
or even Uncle Vanya. But Educated Evans isn’t 
really his cup of tea. Because Educated Evans, 
for what he’s worth (which isn’t much) is a solo 
performer living in a real and, if you ask me, 
pretty shabby world. Mr. Max Miller (God grant 
my memory serves me) filled this role very well, 
longer ago than I care to remember, simply be- 
cause he was a solo performer, a character actor 
manqué. Mr. Chester is at his best when head of 
a team. His line is free-association fantasy. The 
conventions of the chase and the split-second dis- 
guise which, in real life, wouldn’t take anyone in 
for even a split second are the conventions into 
which by force of habit his talents lead him. And 
they don’t fit in with the character as Edgar Wal- 
lace conceived him. Though why anything that 
Edgar Wallace wrote should be considered worth 
disinterring is beyond me. 

And whilst, in a tenuous sort of way, I’m on 
the subject of talent, I'd like to comment on the 
Bounty Bar girl. Never have I seen so classic a 
demonstration of the techniques of modern adver- 
tising. For what this delicious young woman 
brought to my mind was not chocolate coconut. I 
suppose it must sell the stuff, but I'll have to read 
The Hidden Persuaders again to find out precisely 
how the transference is induced. I don’t have to 
look anything up to find the reasons for the suc- 
cess of Mr. Frankie Howerd in ‘Moliére’s The 
School For Wives. ITV, of course. Sometimes it 
appears that these crude, money-mad-men are 
treating us to a lunch of steak and Burgundy and 
Auntie BBC is in comparison dispensing fish-paste 
sandwiches and mineral water and making us pay 
four quid a year for it too. 

Mr. Howerd is a real actor with the real actor’s 
precious gift of enforcing us into delight with a 
monosyllable or a silence or a grimace. When the 
English theatre is as healthy as it was in the days 
when that vulgar clown Will Kempe appeared in 
Shakespeare, when we cease to erect iron curtains 
between what is called Variety and what is called 
Legitimate, then I won’t have to expend my energy 
in saying that here we had something more than 
a music-hall comedian having a bash at the clas- 
sics. Top marks to Zena Walker, who at first I 
was afraid, so deep was her décolleté, was going 
to be a Country Wife type, but who eventually 
succeeded in portraying a passionate innocence. 
(This is not a contradiction in terms.) Only a 
B plus to Mr. Charles Laurence as her lover, 





though, because he made the mistake of falling 
into what I have christened the RADA Fine 
Language Lilt. It’s difficult to convey this in print, 
but essentially it’s the coupling of a slight breath- 
lessness and a raising, with metronome-like 
regularity, of the voice at the end of each sentence. 

But I'm not being quite fair to the BBC. Things 
were happening on its channel also in the last 
fortnight. The best was Lifeline’s interview be- 
tween a young doctor, victim of an incurable 
disease, and a psychiatrist. Frankly, | approached 
this programme as I would a street accident. That 
is, aS a Writer, someone whose duty it is to observe 
the whole field of human experience, I was com- 
pelled to watch. But as a.private person I was 
overwhelmed by pity and horror. I felt that both 
I and the BBC were being, to use the inevitable 
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word, morbid. But as I watched the doctor 
struggle to force his words along the ruined 
nervous channels I experienced an uplifting of the 
spirit. For the message was always delivered. This 
young man, at a time when the whole world was 
opening out before him, had been issued with his 
death warrant. He admitted that he had, though 
he was a practising Christian, contemplated 
suicide, but now that he felt, in his own words, 
peaceful. ‘The worst is behind me,’ he said. ‘I'm 
coming home.’ Speaking for myself, I felt that I 
was participating in some kind of triumph. This 
was one of the moments that TV justified its 
existence for me; one of the reasons that it may 
push out the cinema is that cinema a long time 
ago lost interest in the short, serious (for want of a 
better word) documentary. 


Family Mystery 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


The Sea Wall. (Leicester Square 

Theatre.) 

THERE is something about family 
life that defeats outsiders, some- 
thing so determinedly eccentric, 
individual, and plain peculiar 
Zs about each family that film 
families, like stage and television and radio 
families (composite and synthetic growths, like 
Frankenstein’s monster), generally seem wildly 
out. Because they try to be typical simply by 
taking the living bits and pieces of real families 
which, detached from where they belong, wither 
into a horrid monstrous existence we can all 
recognise, but never quite believe in; and because 
every family is mysterious to everyone outside it, 
and you only spoil its reality if you try to mitigate 
its mysteriousness by showing that in fact it looks 
much like every other family. 

‘We are not a charming family!’ yells the 
mother in The Sea Wall (Director: René Clément; 
‘A’ certificate) with all the force of her leathery 
lungs after an invitation to bring her charming 
family to dinner. They certainly aren’t: to me 
they seemed infinitely mysterious, which is just 
as it should be, so much as it should be that I 
even swallowed the prize piece of foolish inter- 
nationalism that cast an Italian daughter with a 
pretty un-American accent (Silvano Mangano) 
right into the middle of an all-American family 
consisting of Anthony Perkins and Jo van Fleet. 
The odd thing about this mixed—in every way 
mixed: qualitatively, stylistically, above all 
racially—film is that, although brother and sister 
clearly speak different languages, after five 
minutes (so siblingly do they behave) you accept 
their relationship. It is difficult, above all, for a 
very young man and woman of obviously pas- 
sionate temperament to behave as if they are 
strongly but not sexually attached to one another, 
and this is what they manage to do; and besides 
this they suggest the whole complex business that 
family living and loyalty and affection and dis- 
affection mean from the inside, thus making it 
seem, and quite rightly, mysterious and incompre- 
hensible from the outside. The family consists of 
a terrible and at the same time admirable old 
termagant who, with her own two hands, has 





made a prosperous rice farm out of a barren 
strip of coast in Indo-China, fencing it round 
with a wall the sea sweeps away in a typhoon. Her 
children, dominated and adored by her, are a 
handsome loutish pair she forces to stay on the 


_farm while they yearn for the bright lights, he 


listening savagely to an old gramophone, she 
gazing after the departing bus, and both dancing 
together a peculiarly frenetic and (given their 
characters) rather unlikely sort of jive. Then 
things change: a pathetic fat city creep comes 
making eyes at the daughter, who ends by offering 
him herself in exchange for the concrete wall her 
mother needs; the son finds himself a distin- 
guished rich mistress (Alida Valli); and the 
mother languishes in a shabby hotel trying to raise 
money for a project no one else believes in. 

Around them, René Clément has used his 
Eastern landscape, rural and urban, very effec- 
tively: great stretches of beach and rice-fields and 
river, or the clutter of city streets where ancient 
and modern mingle with perfect unselfconscious- 
ness; and the interior of the old family house as 
well, where bugs drop through the roof at meal- 
times to be picked coldly out of the soup, the 
Chinese servant is stone deaf, and the children 
dance to the blare of the gramophone with the 
angry angular movements of two almost-grown 
leopards getting into trim for a bit of jungle war- 
fare. Anthony Perkins, though he seems a little 
old for quite this amount of lowering adolescence, 
has the right presence, and his explosive joy on 
his first city evening, as he wonderingly fingers 
his newly found freedom, has the quality of hard, 
young gaiety he manages better than any actor 
I can think of. Silvano Mangano is too con- 
sistently glum and sympathetic; and Jo van Fleet 
somehow fails to bring off the overweening, over- 
whelming matriarch. 

But the film has done one hard thing well— 
caught a real family in action, and made us believe 
in the relationships between all three of its mem- 
bers: and in its eccentricity, its glum solidarity, 
even (amazingly, considering its racial oddity) its 
ties of blood. The Sea Wall is one of those off-beat 
half-successes that deserve a second look; violent, 
cluttered, overgrown, but with moments and 
landscapes that are unforgettable. 
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Art 


School-leaving Age 


By BASIL 


IN recent years two of the original 
members of the Euston Road 
School—two artists who, in the 
oy Thirties, that is, were committed 
to a kind of realism—have turned 
MW to different forms of non-figurative 
\ Mart: one of them, Victor Pas- 
more, sonia. between 1946 and 1949; the 
other, Rodrigo Moynihan, suddenly, a year ago. 
Pasmore’s conversion could have been anticipated, 
as his work was always founded upon a meticulous 
appreciation of tone and an interest in the divi- 
sion of the picture surface rather than any con- 
cern for the particular qualities of the objective 
world. Moynihan’s change has been more 
surprising as he seemed strongly attached to 
representation, although he did paint some non- 
figurative pictures nearly twenty-five years ago, 
one of which has just been acquired by the Tate 
and is now on view there. I could not admire his 
first paintings of the new kind, partly because 
they seemed to be possessed by a certain cloying 
and negative colour and particularly by a range 
of mauves of a kind which so readily appears 
upon the palette when there is some degree of 
hesitation and uncertainty. But the works in his 
present show at the Redfern are of a different 
quality and importance. 
It would not be easy to give a short, lucid 
account.of their appearance, but there are quali- 


TAYLOR 


ties which can be defined. They offer little 
evidence of having been rapidly or spontaneously 
made; in fact they appear to have been achieved 
with toil and perhaps anxious deliberation. Some 
of the complexity of the colour and surface, 
indeed, may be due to the struggle to bring them 
into being; obscure or clumsy passages are 
obviously the consequence of care and thought. 
The paintings are quiet, stable and withdrawn. 
Whereas much painting of the moment deliber- 
ately excludes most of the potential character- 
istics of a picture, these intend to explore 
everything but an object. They have a consider- 
able density and presence. They are conceived 
wholly in terms of oil paint and yet the material 
is not used more emphatically than in any 
painterly picture. They are not marked by any 
single way of putting the paint upon the canvas 
and in that respect are unlike a work by, say, 
Pollock, Kline, Francis, Soulages or Riopelle, 
which is dominated by certain kinds of mark, 
touch or calligraphy. These are the products of a 
middle-aged, highly intelligent and educated artist 
who has belonged to a certain tradition of tonal 
and painterly picture-making, one whose masters 
have included Goya, Velazquez and Rembrandt. 
I want to follow up the words ‘middle-aged’ and 
‘withdrawn.’ 

The recent outpouring of free abstraction has 
taken many forms, but within this variety anyone 
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can find their own groupings. Much of it, like 
certain forms of popular music, has clearly been 
and ought to be a form of youth art. It is almost 
embarrassing to think of a fifty-year-old bicycling 
over a canvas or driving a guitar at sixty miles a 
bar. Even the spectacle of Georges Matthieu 
frenziedly flinging paint on to acres of canvas 
has something in it of the ageing gigolo. Another 
distinction could be made between those pictures 
of the kind which are explicitly aggressive and 
turbulent and those like Moynihan’s which stand 
at a distance from the spectator. This conception 
of distance as an esthetic principle was first 
defined as such in a notable essay by the late 
Edward Bullough. This psychical distance, as he 
called it, otherness, impersonality, was in Bul- 
lough’s view characteristic of all significant art; 
however that may be, it has certainly belonged to 
Cubism, for example, as much as to Poussin. 
Twentieth-century movements, Futurism and 
Dadaism, for instance, have been partly a chal- 
lenge to this quality by assaulting or menacing 
the spectator or at least by making a dynamic 
engagement with him. This is one and perhaps the 
most important reason why so much painting of 
the 1950s has belonged in spirit to Dada. Moyni- 
han is among those painters who have, so to speak, 
dignified action painting. By starting from 
nowhere in particular and sometimes by relying 
on trivial technical expediences many English 
painters who have been drawn to this kind of 
art have presented thin, picturesque versions of 
accepted models. Moynihan has instead joined the 
freedom of action painting to his previous pic- 
torial experience: the results are among the most 
valuable products of this tendency in English art. 
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Consuming Interest 





Works Canteens 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


THE directors of a famous publish- 
ing house in Central London have 
been trying to find out why 
receipts in their staff canteen are 
re falling. Although the service pro- 
| My vided by the catering firm con- 
a “tracted for the job is not perfect, 
it is generally agreed that they make a fair 
attempt and are probably a good deal better than 
many similar organisations. 

The management’s first reaction was to consider 
closing the canteen and introducing a luncheon 
voucher scheme as a means of insuring that staff 
would still get a substantial midday meal. They 
abandoned this when they discovered how readily 
these schemes are abused in Central London 
today. The current barter rate for a 3s. 6d. 
voucher is apparently 3s. in a pub. and 2s, 6d. 
for cigarettes. 

The next move was to call in the Industrial 
Welfare Society's investigators. They suggested 
that improvements could be made to the decora- 
tion of the existing canteen premises, but, apart 
from this, could find no specific reason why the 
canteen is no longer popular. 

Plans to redecorate are now going ahead and I 
hope to report the results, but is this going to 
prove the complete answer? “We feel changing 
eating habits may also be a factor,’ an executive 
of the firm tells me. ‘Today, we find that although 
our older men workers still want a cut off the joint, 
two veg. and a solid helping of pudding, the 
younger ones are looking for greater variety.’ 

I think he is probably right; and an indication 
of the change can surely be found in the Lyons 
Corner House restaurants, where today the 
general three-course meal with orchestra has 
largely been replaced by individual sections for 
salads and grills, and the popular bacon-and-egg 
rooms. There is a trend, too, towards quality, 
rather than quantity, and this is a fine thing for 
the future standing of British catering. 

But how to relate these changes to the existing 
amenities and financial means of the average 
works canteen? Perhaps we are under-estimating 
the canteen clientele: perhaps the day is coming 
when the British worker—like his Continental 
counterpart, who pays 10s. for a meal in a Routier 
pull-up—will be prepared to spend more on good 
food. Would there, I wonder, be a demand for a 
5s. steak, rather than a 3s, 6d. stew followed 
by fruit and custard? It would be interesting to 
hear if other executives are noting similar trends 
in their canteens. 





. * * 


‘Broken white,’ the white paint shade which 
is not as hard and clinical as true white, is a 
tone which seems to defeat most paint manu- 
facturers. I have bought and furiously rejected 
paints marketed under this name which have 
varied from a sad slush grey to top-of-the-milk 
cream. I-have tried standing by the painter while 





he hopefully mixed white with grey, red or yellow, 
and this was equally disastrous. Now I have just 
tried a new shade by ICI called ‘Magnolia.’ It 
has the merest trace of pink and some people might 
find it slightly too warm, but I find it exactly right 
for my north-facing living room. At last the 
ceiling does not look as if it were perpetually 
snowing outside. 


* * * 


Cyril Ray writes: 


Everybody who knows has been telling us for 
two or three years now to invest in claret. First 
it was the 1952s and 1953s, and now it is the 
1955s. The advice is still good; prices must con- 
tinue to rise. But many people say, ‘I can afford 
to buy a dozen or so, but I’ve nowhere to keep 
them.’ They should know that most wine mer- 
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chants will keep their wine for them, and many 
will do it for nothing. A good small firm in Ken- 
sington Church Street, called ‘The Vintner,’ has 
just sent out a list of 1955 clarets for laying 
down, with the note that ‘we shall be glad to 
keep them for you at no extra charge, as long as 
the wine is paid for within two months of pur- 


chase.” Most big firms will do the same— 
-Harveys for one, though if you buy in fairly 
substantial amounts they will keep it in Bristol 
rather than in St. James’s,.which means that they 
would need some few days’ notice of withdrawal. 
Not that that matters if you are buying for ten 
years hence, and Harveys will charge nothing for 
cellarage, whether you buy at the ‘in bond’ or 
‘duty paid’ price. Saccone and Speed charge a 
cellarage of 3s. a dozen a year for wine held 
‘in bond,’ but nothing at all for duty-paid wines 
—and few people nowadays would bother to 
buy anything other than vintage port in bond. 
This firm will not only deliver your withdrawals, 
bottle by bottle if you like, at very short notice, 
but send you your old clarets and vintage ports 
already decanted, if asked—all this service being 
‘on the house,’ they told me there the other 
day. The wine trade in this country is a very 
old and competitive business, which means that 
our wine merchants are as knowledgeable and 
helpful as any in the world, and I am all for 
keeping them that way by making every possible 
use of their skill, knowledge and anxiety to 
please. 


Hope for the Future 


By 


s a rule I find medical conferences rather 
dull. The speeches tend to be too long and 
didactic and the time left over for discussion too 
short. The conference last weekend at the Royal 
College of Physicians on ‘The Nature. of Stress 
Disorders’ was an exception. It was organised by 
the Society for Psychosomatic Research, a small 
group of people with special interest and experi- 
ence in the relationship of stress and disease con- 
taining physicians, surgeons, child specialists, 
biologists and even a professional thinker, Dr. 
John Wisdom, who is Reader in the Philosophy of 
Science at LSE. 

The three papers at the first session were de- 
voted to high blood pressure and dyspepsia— 
these disorders, the programme said, representing 
focal points from which discussion can spread, 
‘but it is our hope that the scope of the conference 
will cover the whole range of interaction between 
man, his environment and society, as it relates to 
the production of illness.” About half of each 
session was left free for discussion, and by the end 
of the sixth session on Sunday a pretty wide field 
had been covered. 

The session which drew the largest audience 
was the third, on stress and occupation. Nicolas 
Malleson, physician in charge of the student 
health service at University College, took for his 
theme the reactions of the student to the pressures 
of college life. He made a point I mentioned the 
other day—that routine medical examinations 
have not proved to be the efficient device for 
detecting signs of incipient disease that they were 
once thought to be. Their main value, indeed, 
is simply in establishing that contact and con- 
fidence between the student and his doctors which 


MILES HOWARD 


is the prerequisite of good medicine, so that the 
student knows where to turn for help when he 
needs it. 

I was intrigued to hear that the unsuccessful 
student makes a less than average demand on the 
health service; this seems to be part of a general 
failure to ‘join in’ by those who are not going to 


_make the grade. Distressed students who do not 


come for help, but try to beat their troubles 
alone, appear more likely to fail because of them. 
The cost to the country of non-graduation at the 
university is something like one and a half 
million pounds a year. We do not know what 
proportion of failure is due to the emotional 
blocking of the capacity to learn rather than to 
intellectual incapacity or laziness; but plainly if 
the student health services can help even a quarter 
of the potential non-graduaters to get through 
they will have more than justified their cost to 
the university. 

Dr. J. J. O'Dwyer, the chief medical officer 
of a large industrial firm, spoke on stress in 
industry, exploding the common fallacy that 
repetitive work is frustrating and tension-provok- 
ing; the real source of stress in the factory hand 
is breaking-up of well-knit social groups and a 
consequent sense of isolation which often follows 
the increased mechanisation now proceeding in 
industry. One potent source of trouble is the diffi- 
culty which many men (and women) find in 
adapting themselves to promotion. This lack of 
adaptability can be found in all grades, from 
chargehands to managers. There is a large field 
for exploration here: for the social scientist, in 
the changes and strains within a firm; and for 
the medical team, in stress disorders among 
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The cow is DANISH 


the tractor is BRITISH 


Why? Because Denmark sells to buy and 
buys to sell with a record of nearly a century 
of fair trading. 


About two-thirds of Denmark’s exports are 
agricultural products and reciprocal trade 
with Britain is the very foundation on 
which Denmark’s economy is built. 


Denmark sold to Britain last year products to 
the total value of £114,629,187—£25,757,110 
in butter. 


Denmark bought, in total, £85,737,973 in 
raw materials and manufactured goods from 
Britain, among them tractors and other 
machinery — almost the same ratio of 
purchases to sales as New Zealand. 


ISSUED BY DANISH AGRICULTURAL 


It is of vital importance to Denmark’s farmers 
that these facts should be clearly understood 
at a time when there is much discussion of 
‘dumping’. 

No Danish products are ‘dumped’ 


The price of butter in the Danish home 
market is the average of the export prices. 
Furthermore, far from unloading surplus 
butter on the British market below the cost 
of production, Denmark sent somewhat less 
last year than the previous year. 


The Danish surplus of the past year is at this 
moment being sold in Denmark’s home 
market at a substantial loss to the producers. 
Denmark’s home consumption of butter has, 
in fact, been increased by 52 per cent since 
the beginning of this year. 


D E N M AR K stands for efficient production and fair trading with BRITAIN 


PRODUCERS 
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workers and the differences in the amount of this 
kind of illness among the different ‘layers’ of the 
industrial hierarchy. 

The fourth session, on ‘The Person in his Family 
Setting, was opened by Harry Levitt, a family 
doctor from Hampstead, who gave a num- 
ber of examples of the common stress disorder 
which the practitioner meets every day—a series 
of vivid little vignettes which left no doubt in 
the minds of his listeners about the importance 
of emotional tension in the causation of sickness. 
Joseph Sandler, a practising analyst, showed how 
the unconscious re-enactment of earlier emo- 
tional relationships could account for illness in 
the adult: I noticed that during the paper 
several of his audience were fidgeting and looking 
about in a restless way; they may have found 
his urbane exposition of the workings of the 
unconscious mind rather unsettling. The portraits 
of our great forebears gazed down upon us tran- 
quilly from the wall; I wondered what ey would 
have thought about it all. 

At the last session no formal papers Wefe read; 
but John Wisdom gave a summing-up of the pro- 
ceedings which was a model of clarity and de- 
tachment. The thread which ran through it was 
the question of proof: the observations of the 
family doctor on the patients he comes to know 
so well are evidence; evidence as sound as the 
conclusions of the experimental worker. I was 
glad that he made this point, for there are many 
people who think that nothing is evidence unless 
it is supported by a battery of statistics—a kind 
of number-worship that naturally follows, I sup- 
pose, from the present-day adulation of the 
Scientist, our contemporary idol. 

As the chairman of the first session, Dr. Gharles 
Newman, said, we are in the opening phase of a 
revolution of thought in medicine. Many of our 
ideas of the nature of disease will have to be 
revised and perhaps an entirely new set of terms 
and concepts worked out if we are to understand 
fully what is going on within the ill person and 
offer him the help he needs. I hope that this 
pioneer conference will be the first of many. 
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CHANCE OF A LIFETIME 
Sir,—I was flattered by your long reply to my letter 


published in your issue last week. Naturally I do’ 


not expect the editor of a political and literary jour- 
nal to be versed in the technicalities of economics. 
But I feel bound, for the benefit of your readers, 
to ask you to allow me to correct some of the mis- 
statements in your answer : 

(1). Your contention that, if the quantity of pro- 
duction were greater, the quality of goods produced 
would be so much lower that the standard of living 
would fall does not bear examination. In the 
terminology that you have adopted, my contention 
was that production is below ‘optimum economic 
output,’ not ‘maximum technical output.’ This, I 
repeat, is recognised by the Government, which 
acknowledges that our productive capacity is under- 
utilised and keeps talking about the possibilities of 
resuming expansion. 

(2). The repayment of sterling debt, which you 
adduce as evidence of ‘high activity, not stagnation,’ 
was the result partly of balance of payments deficits 
incurred by the outer sterling area, partly of a crisis 
of confidence which led to the withdrawal of 
balances from London. That in no sense affords evi- 
dence of ‘high activity’ or of health in the British 
economy. In fact, a considerable sum had to be 
borrowed from abroad in order to keep us solvent. 
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(3). The year 1955 was not an annus mirabilis, nor 
did I suggest that it was. It was, however, the last 
year before the growth of production was checked, 
and it is therefore relevant to a debate about the 
behaviour of production. 

(4). Your own contentions which gave rise to this 
correspondence were based on assertions about ‘aggre- 
gate quantities’ (including production and invest- 
ment), the use of which you now deplore. You 
cannot seek refuge by trying to discredit economic 
and statistical concepts just because your own use 
of them has been shown to be fallacious and 
biased.—Y ours faithfully, 

ROBERT NEILD 
Trinity College, Cambridge 


[We have of course never contended that ‘if the 
quantity of production were greater, the quality of 
goods produced would be . . . much lower,’ though 
if this does happen it is another reason for not treat- 
ing the index of industrial production as the final 
arbiter of economic progress. What we clearly said 
was that the aim must be to produce what people 
want, not just produce. To achieve this is a much 
more complex problem, about which the index of 
industrial production says nothing. Nor does it tell us 
anything about the condition of the balance of pay- 
ments, or the trend of the price level. These are quite 
straightforward points about which there should be 
no disagreement. It is not true that ‘a considerable 
sum had to be borrowed from abroad in order to keep 
us solvent.’ In the last half of 1957 we borrowed £89 
million from the Export Import Bank, but repayments 
of sterling debt amounted to £227 million. 

But we are glad that it seems now to be agreed that 
production in 1957 was greater than in 1955, and with 
Mr. Neild we look forward to a faster rate of growth 
in the future. Perhaps Mr. Neild will join us in hoping 
that we shall soon be able to end the credit squeeze, 
abolish the Capital Issues Committee and the direct 
controls on hire purchase, and bring the Bank rate 
down again. We also hope that he agrees with us that 
it would be a mistake to do anything now which 
might provoke a further round of inflation or another 
sterling crisis —Editor. Spectator.] 


SUDANESE EDUCA ?fiu.w 


Str,—I read Mr. Charles Lister’s article in your issue 


of March 14 about his experiences as a teacher in the 
Sudan and, though I could appreciate the feelings of 
a schoolmaster who found himself prevented from 
practising his profession through the intransigence of 
his pupils, and admire him for refusing to sit back 
and ‘draw his salary for doing nothing, nevertheless I 
found much of what he had to say rather naive and 


Jacking in real understanding. So, too, Mr. Edwin 


Kelly, who, in his letter in your issue of. April 18, 
has in addition got a good many of his facts wrong. 
yl was Director of Education from early 1950 until 
"the end of 1953, and though in this period there were 
‘strikes in all four of the State secondary schools in the 


,country (including the Girls’ School), in not one of 


»them were the facts as described by Mr. Kelly. 
Nevertheless, I recognise the particular strike to 
which he refers. In this case my Sudanese Minister 
(a strong man who knew his own mind and for 
whom I had a great admiration) insisted upon dealing 
‘with the matter himself from the first. The Sudanese 
Headmaster was instructed to pick out the ringleaders 
from amongst the 100-odd boys whom he wished to 
dismiss, and these only were not allowed to return 
when the school reopened. I thought this treatment 
too lenient and said so, but the Minister was insistent 
and was probably right in thinking that wholesale dis- 
missals would not have been accepted by the Legisla- 
tive Assembly or by public opinion. It was my difficult 
duty to sell this solution to the Headmaster and staff. 
Mr. Keily is quite wrong in stating that the Minister 
backed the Headmaster’s original proposal to dismiss 
over 100 boys, and indeed the Headmaster himself 
came to Khartoum to protest against the Minister’s 
policy. The suggestion that pressure was brought upon 


,ame by senior British officials of the Political Service 


is untrue. 

It is difficult for anyone who has not seen a young 
nation grow to appreciate to what extent the student 
class is drawn into politics. On the face of it, it is 

monstrous that schoolboys should go on strike and 
prance around their schools shouting political slogans 
and in some cases damaging school property. Every 
time a strike was staged some specific reason was 
trumped up for it—complaints about food, the start- 


TH 
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Perfect 
drive! 


Driving any one of the Ford range of fine cars is 
supremely enjoyable—and saves you a great deal of 
money! Suppose you decide to buy a Ford... 


The model you choose gives you more for your money. 
Insurance will be lower, too, with special rates for 
Ford owners. Running costs? Ford Service from an 
international dealer network is famous for Jow, uni- 
form prices. And, when the time comes to sell, your 
Ford will bring you a better trade-in value. 


But Ford value doesn’t stop there. All Ford cars are 
continually enjoying improvements — more for your 
money! Ask any Ford Dealer for a free road de- 
monstration of the Ford of your choice. 
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ing rates of pay in Government service, the ineligi- 
bility of certain boys to take certain examinations— 
but the real reason was much deeper than this. I do 
mot know what the school figures aré now, but in 
1953, in a country of some nine million inhabitants, 
there were only six secondary schools for boys. The 
bulk of the population was completely uneducated. 
The fortunate few who managed to get into the 
secondary schools felt sometimes in a rather nebulous 
and woolly way that it was almost their duty to take 
a lead in political thinking. Though young and in- 
experienced schoolboys, they were amongst the very 
small number of their countrymen who had been 
educated at all. They were looked up to and respected 
by those who had not reached their educational level 
in a way which is quite incomprehensible to people 
brought up in older countries. They were students, 
too, at a time of great political turmoil as their 
country emerged from control by an alien power to 
independence. They felt it their absolute duty to pro- 
test against foreign domination, and it was a short 
step from this to protest against any authority, be- 
cause all authority ultimately depended upon the 
“coloniser.’ The nearest authority to hand was the 
head of the school, and it was noticeable that school 
discipline was flouted whether the Headmaster was 
British or Sudanese. 

It is, however, good to hear from Mr. Kelly that 
the last academic year has been a quiet one. I have 
always felt that a very fair measure of the political 
maturity of a country is the extent to which it can 
disregard the views of its student body. If Sudanese 
schoolboys have ceased to go on strike, it is because 
they know that the Sudanese public will take no notice 
of them.—Y ours faithfully, : 

D. H. HIBBERT 
6Clarence Parade, Southsea, Hants 


OUT-PATIENTS 


Sir,—As a consultant physician I should like to 
comment on two of the points raised by Leslie 
Adfian (April 18). 





“A loaf 
of bread 


1 of wine..” 


o 


«~. and several ‘thou’—as Omar Khayyam might have 
continued if he’d realized that a good many thousand 
pounds would one day be spent on research into bread. 
For Omar bread was simply the staff of life. Science is 
not going to be fobbed off with that. Research has shown 
that bread contains many of the items of diet necessary 
for good health. 

In other words, bread’s good for you. It is, say the 
pundits, tremendously nourishing. According to a recent 
report*, in the average diet, bread and flour provide more 
energy, more protein, more nicotinic acid, more iron 
and more Vitamin B,, than any other single food. 

As basic foods go, bread’s the cheapest one going. 
In terms of food value per penny, it’s the best you can 
get. A nutritional bargain, in fact. 

So make sure your family eats plenty of bread 
every day—good and fresh. 

%* National Food Survey Committee Report, Toss (Page 132) 
published by H.M.S.O. / 
In 1955, bread and flour provided, in the average diet, 26.5% of 
the energy ; 27.8% of the protein; 25.5% of the nicotinic acid; 
23.4% of the iron; 28.7% of the Vitamin By. 

Note: All flour contains — per 100 grams of flour: Nicotinic 


Acid — not less than 1.60 milligrams. tron — not less than 4.65 
milligrams. Vitamin B,— not less than 0.24 milligrams. 


ESSUED BY THE FLOUR ADVISORY BUREAU, 2I ARLINGTON STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.1 





First, waiting by out-patients: a consultant's 
examination may take anything from five minutes 
to an hour. Prediction about the length of time that 
will be needed is impossible. It follows that someone 
has got to wait. All that has to be decided is whether 
it should be the patient, on this single occasion, 
perhaps one of the most important in his life, or 
the consultant, who. is already fully occupied for 
something like twelve hours a day. In fact, nearly 
all hospitals nowadays have an effective appoint- 
ment system, and it is seldom that any patient need 
wait for long. 

Secondly, Mr. Adrian makes the comment that 
*. . . in cases where the specialist advises hospital 
treatment you very often get a National Health bed 
more quickly when you go as Mr. X’s private 
patient.’ In support of this bland calumny he offers 
no evidence whatever. Probably he thinks that none 
is necessary. He must know that under the Health 
Service doctors have been ruthlessly and increasingly 
exploited by the politicians. What could be more 
inevitable, then, than that they should try to get 
their own back by working such profitable rackets 
as they may be able to find? 

To Mr. Adrian, and to many others with similar 
standards, such reasoning is entirely logical, ex- 
pressing as it does the natural philosophy of the 
Welfare State. It follows that any suggestion that 
the consultants might be doing their best to control 
admission to National Health Service beds accord- 
ing to the relative needs of their patients must appear 
to Mr. Adrian as just plain silly. 

Yet oddly enough, in my experience, this is what 
happens.—Y ours faithfully, 

I. MCD. G. STEWART 
195 Whitegate Drive, Blackpool 


[Leslie Adrian writes: ‘1. If some hospitals can 
have “an effective appointments system,” why not all? 

‘2. In his address to the Institute of Hospital 
Administrators this week Mr. C. Montacute, Presi- 
dent of the Institute, warned of the dangers of a 
double standard in the hospital service, one for the 
private patient and another for the ordinary patient. 
“The dustman,” he is reported as saying, “should 
not have to wait weeks or months for necessary atten- 
tion when the Duke could secure his overnight. It-is 
in this matter of waiting that the double standard is 
apt to show itself most.” Is this sufficient evidence for 
Dr. Stewart—or would he dismiss it as bland 
calumny?’—Editor, Spectator] 


ST. GEORGE’S DAY 


Sir,—If your correspondent Mr. John Dean will 
send a trifling donation to The Secretary, The John 
Groom’s Cripplegate, of 37 Sekforde Street, London, 
EC1, in aid of the clever and brave blind and crippled 
children, he will receive each year, beautifully packed 
and the day before St. George’s Day, a lovely artificial 
rosebud. 

But it is curious that every other ‘National’ within 
Great Britain sports his tribal dress or emblem on 
the appointed days, while the Englishman continues 
to insulate himself in the best English tradition. 

One can, of course, still write ‘English’ under 
‘Nationality’ in the hotel register without ostentation! 
—Yours faithfully, 

G. RAYMOND MORGAN 
15 and 16 John Street, Bristol, 1 


THE GOLDEN NAZI 


Sir,—In reading a review entitled ‘Cinema,’ I consider 
that I can expect to get some rational discussion of 
what is at the moment to be seen on the London 
screen. All I get from Isabel Quigly’s article ‘The 
Golden Nazi’ is a political diatribe. What particularly 
annoys me is that it is such a very wrong-headed 
and intolerant piece of political journalism; one 
might imagine that Miss Quigly was getting into prac- 
tice for the Daily Express or aspiring to follow in 
the footsteps of John Gordon. Phrases like ‘the bucket- 
of Nazi whitewash,’ ‘rubbing the Germans’ noses 
in their sense of guilt,’ and ‘never very apparent senge 
of war guilt’ reflect an attitude which, at the least, 
can hardly be said to smack of Christian charity. } 
happen to have known Germany both before and 
since the war quite, well, and to have been person 

affected by the events of 1939-45 as much as the aver“ 
age citizen, but I am not prepared to allow my 
detestation of what Hitler did to Germany and Europe 
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to affect my attitude to what Germany has done since 
the war, and to those who, like Dr. Adenauer, are 
resolved that Germany shall play her part in saving 
what remains of European civilisation. 

The country which launched what is now called the 
‘Suez venture’ will not for a long time be in a position 
to read moral lectures to other people on their 
international behaviour. Individual Germans have 
often expressed their utter hatred of Hitler’s excesses 
(just as individual Englishmen bitterly criticised Sir 
Anthony Eden’s action at Suez), and to expect an 
uninterrupted series of mea culpas is surely un- 
realistic. 

I would commend to Miss Quigly the good old 
Catholic principle that in combating heresy one 
should attempt to distinguish between the persona 
and the doctrina. Surely it is as a man, and not as a 
good Nazi, that one should judge the hero of this, or 
any other, film. Are we all so bedevilled by ideology 
that we can no longer do this?—-Yours faithfully, 

R. C. BLACKHAM 
The Reform Club 


IF NEHRU GOES 


Str,—In your issue of May 2 you erroneously state 
that in 1953 Mr. Rafi Ahmed Kidwai was the Home 
Minister of the Government of India. That portfolio 
was then held by Mr. K. N. Katju. In fact Mr. Kidwai 
was never a Home Minister in the Government of 
India.—Y ours faithfully, 

SUNDER KABADI 
2-4 Brittons Court, Whitefriars Street, 

Fleet Street, EC4 


(Mr. Kabadi is right. Mr. Kidwai was Ministet for 
Food and Agriculture. We regret the mistake. — 
Editor, Spectator.} £3 


THE GREAT VOTE—AND AFTER 


Sir,—Mr. Martin Lindsay has given us in.your 
columns a most interesting account of the change of 
government in this country in 1940. But he makes 
some assertions which are at least questionable. He 
says that the vote bringing down the Government 
‘also brought to an end a generation of political in- 
eptitude which can scarcely have been paralleled, and 
initiated an era which has profoundly affected the 
political parties for all times. As Captain Margesson 

. stood before the Speaker at 11 p.m. on May 8, 
1940, . . . he can hardly have thought that his voice 
would still be echoing through the corridors at West- 
minster today.’ He speaks of the crisis on that day as 
‘perhaps the greatest parliamentary crisis of all time’ 
and implies that all is different and very much better 
in 1958 

Surely the vast increase in the Liberal vote at recent 
by-elections. alone shows that Mr. Lindsay is living in 
a fool’s paradise. The public has no predilection for 
the Liberal Party’s policy because there seems to be 
no such policy, but it is sick of both the Conservative 
and Labour Parties and would rather vote for a man 
with no policy at all than for one who will become 
a Whip-driven voting machine. 

He also hints in his letter that it was he and a small 
group of Tory MPs in the Services who engineered 
the fall of Mr. Chamberlain and his replacement by 
Mr. Churchill and a National Government. Perhaps 
he would tell us if he always accepts a three-line 
Whip today; and if not how many times since 1945 
he has voted according to his consciencé-—Yours 
faithfully, 

B. C. R. NICHOLL 
Colpitts Farm, Slaley, Hexham, Northumberland 





The Spectator | 
MAY 11, 1833 


On Thursday, Charles Twight, driver of the<“Sir 
Walter. Scott” omnibus, and James Waglan, driver 
of the “Harber,” were charged at the Thames Police 
Office with furious driving. Evidence was given as to 
the furious rate at which they raced along Shadwell 
High Street; and it was stated that the inhabitants 
were kept in such alarm, that they were afraid to 
send their children out of doors. Mr. Ballantine 
imposed the full penalty of five pounds on each 
defendant, and costs. 
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An exceptional 
investment opportunity 


offering high interest with maximum security 


Rarely before in this century have investment yields been as high as they are 
today, but equally rarely has the investor stood in so much danger of capital loss. 


Within the past twelve months the prices of 
Government securities have fallen on average by 
12 per cent., and those of industrial ordinary 
shares by almost twice as much; and, with the 
economic outlook so uncertain, further wide 
fluctuations in share values cannot be ruled out. 


INTEREST 73°, PER ANNUM 


An investment free of these risks is offered by 
Awley Finance, a company specialising in the 
financing of hire purchase and credit sale transactions; 
the investor depositing his money with Awley 
Finance can assure himself of the exceptionally 
favourable return—even by present-day standards— 
of 74 per cent. per annum, without exposing his 
capital to erosion caused by Bank Rate adjust- 
ments, Stock Market upheavals and so on. 


Deposits can always be encashed at their full face 
value at agreed periods of notice of six months or 
less, while arrangements can be made for sub- 
stantial withdrawals on demand, and this invest- 
ment does not entail any costs of stamp duty, 
brokerage fees or legal charges. 


The interest rate is FIXED under the terms of the 
Company’s deposit receipt, and is not automatically 
reduced in the event of a reduction in Bank Rate. 


Assets exceed £1,500,000 
Capital and reserves exceed £750,000 


But, it may be asked, is the money deposited with 
a hire purchase finance company safe, especially at a 
time when a recession may be on the way? The 
answer is that it enjoys complete security under any 


conditions with Awley Finance. The Company’s 
total assets exceed £1,500,000, it has capital and 
reserves exceeding £750,000 and its earnings record 
is excellent, but in addition to the protection given 
to the depositor in the exceptional strength of the 
company’s financial structure, Awley Finance fol- 
lows the practice of limiting deposits to a sum not 
exceeding its own capital and reserves. 


NO PRIOR CHARGES ON ASSETS 


As there are no prior charges, deposits are 
thus covered by assets to the extent of more than 
200 per cent., which means that they are completely 
safeguarded against any conceivable disturbance 
of hire purchase activity arising from changes in 
the economic situation. And deposit interest, it 
should be noted, is covered several times by earn- 
ings and takes priority over dividends. 


INTEREST PAID QUARTERLY 


Interest is paid quarterly, and’can be paid gross 
(i.e., without deduction of United Kingdom Income 
Tax) if the deposit is made for a fixed period. 
Awley Finance supplies its depositors with audited 
Accounts and Balance Sheet at the end of each half- 
year, thus enabling depositors and their financial 
advisers to maintain up-to-date observation on the 
Company’s trading progress and financial sound- 
ness. 


Because of its own restriction on total deposits, 
Awley Finance can accept only a limited amount of 
new money, and early applications are therefore 
invited from those wanting to take advantage of this 
exceptional investment opportunity. Balance sheet 
and earnings record will be supplied on request 


Please apply for full information to The Secretary, 


AWLEY FINANCE CoO. LTD. 


35 DALE STREET - MANCHESTER 1 
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A. Patrician 


ay 2D. WW. 


Ne of my close friends has the invaluable 

gift of being able to utter a platitude 
naturally, inoffensively and usefully. His candour 
and originality of mind is such that if he finds it 
right to state that two and two make four, I am 
ready to believe that that is what needs saying. 
And, in consequence, I am ready to consider 
seriously and favourably his more paradoxical 
and original utterances. ‘ 

Something of the same impression is made by 
these posthumous memories of Lord Percy of 
Newcastle (rightly restored on the title page to 
his more familiar name of Lord Eustace Percy).* 
A good deal of what he has to say is platitudinous 
but it is never irrelevant, never a mere verbal 
filler,’ and not only is the sagacious reader (you, 
that is to say) prepared to accept the oft-told 
truth, but he is prepared to consider with interest 
the occasional paradox, to take seriously the 
idiosyncratic point of view. Not always. I think it 
odd that Lord Eustace should, for a moment, think 
the late Lord Birkenhead ‘potentially the greater 
man, both in intellect and mere force of person- 
ality’ than Sir Winston. ‘Potentially’ saves a lot of 
bacon and no doubt Lord Birkenhead was a good 
Lord Chancellor. Apart from the laWy what was 
Birkenhead’s legacy? He was, no doubt, superior 
to Sir Winston as Mansfield was superior to Pitt. 
But can we imagine anybody rallying round a 
call to arms from Galloper Smith? He would 
have been better than Lord Simon but that is 
about all. 

But—and here is where the candour of Lord 
Eustace’s mind comes in—we are willing to con- 
sider, if not the justice of the judgment, at least 
the reasons that lay behind it. Sir Winston was 
Lord Eustace’s colleague in the second Baldwin 
Ministry and as such was responsible for the great 
mistake of the return to the gold standard at the 
old parity. He helped to create the climate of 
opinion in which the extension of Indian reform 
to the central government was delayed—with 
important effects in 1939. No one, least of all Sir 
Winston, could claim infallibility for so full and 
long a life. If Lord Eustace thinks there was an 
element of schoolboy rashness in that great career, 
he is right. Indeed, the bold, rash, versatile, not 
notably Christian mind of Sir Winston was not 
made to chime with the deeply Christian, 
disciplined, inward-looking mind of Lord Eustace. 
And we can see what is hard to convey today, 
what were the qualities in Baldwin that attracted 
so much trust. 

Indeed, from the point of view of mere history, 
the account of the Baldwin Government, of 
Cabinet methods, of the fumbling ‘with internal, 
and the disastrous mishandling of external 
affairs, is the most important section of 
this book. It is a document pour servir. But it 
is not the most important part of the book for 
the reflective reader who is ready to leave the 
assessment of responsibility to historians and 





*Some Memories. By Eustace Percy. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 21s.) Lord Percy died on April 3. 


BROGAN 


apologists. He will be content to note the original 
and plausible defence of Ramsay MacDonald, 
most certainly not a platitude, and register the 
fact that, like all sensible men, Lord Eustace 
makes the unopposed reoccupation of the Rhine- 
land the point of no return. 

But the main interest of this fascinating book 
lies not in its footnotes to history, but in its 
account of a career and its revelation of a man 
who was a public servant and a member of a 
great family who gave new meaning to the 
platitudinous term noblesse oblige. For -Lord 
Eustace was a patrician in both the English and 
the continental sense of the word. He was born 
‘with the biggest of all possible silver spoons in 
my mouth.’ His father was Duke of Northumber- 
land, and the Duke of Northumberland was duke 
of Northumberland as the Duke of Devonshire 
was not duke of Devonshire or the Earl of Derby 
earl of Derby. The Smithson-Percies (for Lord 
Eustace is candid about the double descent) felt 
called to intensive local service, to leading and 
serving as in the days of the Scots wars. So far 
the case is not unique if not as common as 
admirers of our old nobility would have us believe. 
But when, at last, Lord Eustace turned from 
politics, it was to become Rector of King’s Col- 
lege, Newcastle, one half of the University of 
Durham. There, Sir Harold Nicolson has told us, 
he passed the happiest and most useful years of 
his life. And in accepting this role, Lord Eustace 
was acting as a patrician in the continental sense. 

This is a class which we lack so completely that 
most of our historians don’t even notice its 
absence, and it is the hereditary aristocracy of 
great European cities. Historians who know the 
importance of the conquest of the Italian contado 
by the cities, with the results you can see in 
Florence or Siena, fail to ponder the consequences 
of the steady emigration to the countryside of the 
successful merchants busy working their passage 
into the gentry, even.into the nobility, with visible 
and unpleasant consequences for the cities where 
the money was made, where the means of gentility 
accumulated. There are intermittent exceptions. 
The Chamberlains in Birmingham founded a 
dynasty (and imported a tower from Siena). 
Manchester with its Germans and Jews, Norwich 
and Bristol with their Quakers and Unitarians 
have little pockets of patrician influence and 
achievement, but, on the whole, our rising classes 
have had little sense of responsibility to their 
cities—and look at them (the cities, I mean). » 

In accepting such a local job, in accepting even 
if combating its limitations (Lord Eustace wanted 
to cut the umbilical cord or the Siamese-twin 
integument that bound Newcastle to Durham), a 
son of the great ducal house was risking ‘deroga- 
tion,’ to speak in feudal terms. But in risking it, 
Lord Eustace was showing not merely abnegation, 
but admirable self-judgment. True, he would 
have preferred to be ambassador in Washing- 
ton, a post for which he thought himself excel- 
lently fitted—as he was. In Newcastle he was’a 
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great public servant but an example not likely to 
be followed or even noticed. So it is a pity that 
pudor et modus kept him from dealing with his 
career there at length. 

Ambassador at Washington? Lord Eustace 
began his career there in the legendary embassy 
of Lord Bryce. Of that great man we are given 
an original portrait to be commended to those 
who think Bryce naive. We are also given some 
brilliant insights into the perennial problem of 
‘Anglo-American relations.’ Lord Eustace notices 
that it is not necessarily in the ‘new’ groups, not 
even necessarily among the Irish, that the most 
formidable Anglophobia is to be found. It is 
among the ‘old American stocks.’ Sometimes there 
is an ancestral explanation, for many descendants 
of Ulster Presbyterians have not undergone that 
conversion to Anglophily that can be noted in con- 
temporary Ulster. But there are also the respect- 
able families that have not forgotten the Revolu- 
tion or the ‘Alabama’ or who regard the modern 
Socialist England as a traitor State, much as the 
settlers of the Massachusetts Bay regarded the 
England of Charles II. Innocent blather about 
Shakespeare and the Queen cuts no ice in these 
righteous and often admirable circles. They have 
got to be treated seriously and, as Lord Eustace 
knew, one way of treating them seriously is to 
answer them seriously even, if the occasion calls 
for it, heatedly. They don’t want soft answers. 
They want answers. 

But there is a big but. There is that question 
of being ‘British.’ Almost invariably this word is 
used (I hope the FO briefs its employees on this 
point before it sends them to Washington) 
pejoratively. ‘British’ means being offensively 
smug, socially lazy or superior, disastrously 
ignorant of the country -honoured by your 
presence. All, I am told, is altered now, but I 
can remember spokesmen for HMG, high and 
low, in the critical years before the late war 
(and one or two since) who might have been 
hired by the Fiihrer or the Kremlin to judge 
by the results of their activities. Now, often 
enough, these were nice people and even 
intelligent people. But they had the sulky 
remoteness of the hereditary members of the 
Establishment in face of strangers. Socially, they 
accepted Cornford’s law. ‘Nothing should ever be 
done for the first time,’ such as being friendly to 
strangers. Lord Eustace returns to this theme 
again and again, and he found for it an admirable 
literary analogy. The English upper classes behave 
too often—or behaved too often—like Mr. Darcy 
in Pride and Prejudice, whose manners were so 
much worse than those of the city merchant, Mr. 
Gardiner. Perhaps there is a heart of gold under 
a repellent exterior, but Americans haven’t time 
to find it out. So a man of the greatest public spirit 
like Lord Robert Cecil could infuriate men who 
were really kindred spirits. So a man like Lord 
Lothian could be and was forgiven many past 
mistakes for not being a Darcy. So (a brilliant 
stroke this) the Mr. Darcy side of Mr. Nehru 
blinds many to his great qualities and, I am 
told, equally infuriates many of his own country- 
men. 

This is a short book, too short. But it is packed 
with original estimates of men and institutions, of 
Mr. Hoover and the League of Nations, of con- 
cepts like ‘parity of esteem’ in education and 
Zionism, with happy memories of great public 
servants like Mr. Stimson and Justice Frank- 
furter, of the bonheur de vivre for the wellborn 
before 1914. Does it matter that Acton is mis- 
quoted as usual, or that one wonders what can 
be meant by the parallel between Disraeli and 
Peel? It is one proof of the force and charm of 
this book that I am sure that there is something in 
it, though I can’t think what. 
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Inside Gunther 


Inside Russia Today. By John Gunther. (Hamish 
Hamilton, 25s.) 


THE characteristics of Guntherism as an effec- 
tive journalistic phenomenon are easily stated. An 
impression is given of weight and seriousness by 
a large accumulation of facts and pseudo-facts. 
An effect of judiciousness is provided by some- 
thing invariably being said on both sides, whether 
the subject justifies it or not. The first-hand and 
up-to-date nature of the work is conveyed by 
anecdotes involving the writer. And all this is 
given an air of infallible correctness by a frame- 
work of flat assertions and certitudes, particularly 
about imponderables. When we add the ballast 
provided by awed genuflections to the Large and 
the Impressive (whether real or just claimed), we 
are left with a laborious great structure which 
the man-in-the-street may well be hypnotised into 
believing the last word on the subject. 

But in the first place, the facts are not reliable. 
The Crimean Tartars have not been rehabilitated. 
Molotov was in trouble in 1952. The post-Stalin 
‘triumvirate’ did not get rid of Beria—he was a 
member of it. And so on. The author’s method of 
commenting ‘knowledgeably’ and at the same 
time ‘personally’ may be judged by his remark 
about Bulganin’s beard. ‘Beards have been more 
or less taboo for Bolsheviks since the Revolution, 
although Lenin, as everybody knows, had one.’ 
So, of course, did Trotsky, Bukharin, Radek, 
Kamenev and other leading figures. The in- 
accuracy is less notable than the triviality. 
Mr. Gunther has evidently done a good deal of 
work. But the Insider effect is the merest 
gimmick. And on profounder matters his judg- 
ment is extremely shallow and fuzzy at the edges. 

It seems important to refute one of Gun- 
ther’s mistaken theses, and one very popular else- 
where, as likely to lead to a dangerous misjudg- 
ment of the present Soviet leadership. He makes it 
a ‘momentous change in Soviet techniques that 
Malenkov and Molotov were not shot immed- 
iately after their demotions.’ How often must it 
be repeated that Stalin, too, seldom shot his 
opponents until they had worked in lower-level 
posts for some years. It is much too early to put 
in Khrushchev’s name for the Humane Society’s 
medal. Or even Serov’s. J. E. M. ARDEN 
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Gentlemanliness, New Style 


Thackeray: The Age of Wisdom (1847-1863). By 
Gordon N. Ray. (O.U.P., 55s.) 


WitH this volume Professor Ray completes his 
magnificent biography of Thackeray, and rounds 
off many years of work. It would be difficult to 
overpraise his skill, or to give an adequate idea 
of the quality or the extent of the new material 
he has made available. Naturally enough, he likes 
Thackeray, and enjoys using his unparalleled 
knowledge to demolish ancient injustices; but he 
presents the personality whole, and allows us to 
dislike it if we want to. Nowhere else, so far as I 
know, is there so clear an account of the society 
in which Thackeray moved (it was more like the 
London of Lord Mohun than we are inclined 
to think) and this greatly enhances the impact 
upon us of the great man himself. It is a strange 
character, disturbed and-disturbing. Thackeray 
was in many ways unlucky, but he was also, like 
most of the great Victorians, skilful in self- 
torment. His wife went mad, he was periodically 
in agony from a stricture; but he tormented him- 
self by a strange and protracted ‘platonic’ relation- 
ship with the faithful wife of a friend. And, dis- 
satisfied ‘with himself, he tried to be, not a ‘cruel 


wag’ like Swift, but a ‘kind wag’ like Steele; tried 
to be a new, less odious, kind of ‘gentleman.’ 

Gentlemanliness haunts the whole story, even 
the complicated quarrel with Dickens. Unlike his 
rival, Thackeray did not project his own dis- 
turbance on to contemporary society, but he did 
grope ‘towards a redefinition of gentlemanliness 
which would adapt it to an age of middle-class 
dominance.’ He had some notion of being an 
educator of the Addison type. Professor Ray will 
not allow us to underestimate the importance of 
this virtue to Thackeray; he valued it as a pre- 
servative of order, and thought it more important 
than religion; for although he detected in men an 
‘inevitable propensity to wrong,’ he seems to have 
found the New Testament rather vulgar. (He did, 
however, tell his daughters that ‘St. John was a 
gentleman.’) Gentlemanliness, more than anything 
else, caused him to ‘live backwards into the 
eighteenth century, ‘the grand Old -World.’ 
When he built himself a house it was in the 
then unfashionable Queen Anne style; when he 
wrote his most deeply considered book he set it 
in the same period. 

Professor Ray and Mrs. Tillotson have so 
cleared our minds about the Forties and Fifties 
that it is no longer difficult to see why con- 
temporaries found Henry Esmond deeply original 
and deeply disquieting. Trollope was not alone in 
thinking it the best novel in the language; but 
though it won much respect, it was not loved. 
Thackeray wrote it in a mood of ‘cut-throat 
melancholy,’ revised it with care, and refrained 
from serialising it. He thought well of it himself; 
and for us not to pay Esmond due respect is as 
foolish as the opposite error of preferring it to 
Vanity Fair. It was thought perverse, and I think 
still deserves to be called this; perhaps more so, 
now that the head-tossing, foot-stamping Beatrix 
seems so tiresome. And Esmond’s ultimate mar- 
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riage with her mother still looks too much like an 
acte gratuit; there is no authentic connection be- 
tween the love story and all the careful writing 
about religion, war and honour. There is a quality 
of unaccountableness in the novel that no appeal 
to Jane Brookfield or any other extraneous 
authority can circumvent. Esmond is a careful 
and clever book; to take a small example, the 
modulation from third to first person at certain 
critical moments is splendid—one gets that sense 
of immediate passion breaking into the narrative 
which is a trick of Richardson’s. 

Thackeray's pastiche is likewise accomplished, 
particularly in the hostile account of Marl- 
borough, done in the grave, balanced manner of 
Gibbon on Charlemagne. But here, perhaps, we 
find a clue to the nature of Thackeray’s compara- 
tive failure in this novel. When he writes: ‘It cost 
this great man no pains to pardon; and he passed 
over an injury or a benefit alike easily, he just 
misses the true balance. Gibbon—or Fielding 
indeed—would perhaps have said, ‘he passed with 
the same indifference over an injury and a benefit.’ 
Perhaps this little discrepancy is a hint that ‘gentle- 
manliness’ required an impossible union of old 
and new manners. Thackeray was not quite at 
home in the period; he was honest enough to dis- 
like Swift and be fond of Steele, an early senti- 
mentalist, though he knew very well that the 
genius of the age was Swift's. 

In some such way one might begin to account 
for Esmond’s hollowness of tone. It is a tribute to 
Professor Ray's skill that one fancies one can 
see how Thackeray came to write it so. The novel 
contains a passage of disillusioned nioralising 
about Rachel’s first marriage which speaks of her 
discovering in her heart ‘vacu@ sedes et inania 
arcana.’ It is only a little harsh to say the same of 
Esmond; only a little unfair to apply the saying to 
Thackeray himself. FRANK KERMODE 
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“It’s ten times better than the average run of good American novels. ... The best novel 
we’re likely to have from America this year—or next.’? —JOHN METCALF (Sunday Times) 


‘One of the major pieces of fiction of our post-war age, and | prefer it myself to 
anything by any of America’s assorted Nobel Prize. winners ...a thumping great 
opus, perhaps a masterpiece.’’—J. B. PriestLey (Reynolds) 


“Mr. Gould Cozzens’s greatest gift is his constructive power. By Love Possessed is 
a long and complicated novel narrated and composed with real mastery so that the 


reader is carried through from start to finish.” 


ANGUS WILSON (Observer) 





‘A brilliant anatomy of American character.... At a time when many people suppose 
the art of fiction to be in final decline it reminds us of the riches that still lie concealed 
within the medium . . . a distinguished literary achievement.” 


—JOHN RAYMOND (News Chronicle) 
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Misty Retrospect 


The Mist Procession. By Lord Vansittart. 
(Hutchinson, 35s.) 


Thuis is a strangely unsatisfying book, which bears 
a close resemblance to its title. Perhaps it is 
because the author fussed too much over it, and 
for too long. In a prefatory note Lady Vansittart 
says that it took him five years to write ‘slowly 
and with a scrupulous regard for accuracy’; and 
that he had a strong conviction that he might not 
be able to finish it. So it was with his life. He 
fussed too much, and seldom finished anything. 

Robert Vansittart had too many gifts bestowed 
upon him by the Good Fairies. Dazzling charm, 
impregnable good looks, athletic prowess, great 
natural abilities—the cool calculation of an expert 
bridge player added to the mercurial sensitivity 
of one who was, at heart, an artist and a poet.of 
no mean distinction. He had also the root of the 
matter in him. No man saw more clearly than he 
the single deadly danger of the times through 
which he lived and in which, as Private 
Secretary to two Prime Ministers and finally 
Permanent Under-Secretary of -State at the 
Foreign Office, he exercised a steadily waning 
influence. 

Why, then, did he fail? For the opening sen- 
tence of the epilogue—‘Mine is a story of failure’ 
—is only too true. Partly, as he himself asserts 
with ample justification, because of the time, 
which failed too. Partly because the politicians 
with whom he had to deal were not only them- 
selves desperately mediocre, but faithfully 
represented the mood of the country. As Sir Lewis 
Namier wrote: ‘Eagles and lions were no longer 
in place. No one wanted to soar or roar. There 
was no call for experiment and adventure, for 
bold imaginative leadership, for greatness. . . 
Sated and sophisticated, civilised, sensitive and 
war-weary, the democracies had a canscience and 
no faith—the most dangerous condition for 
individuals and nations.’ 

Clearly, however, there must be some further 
personal explanation of the tragic sentence: ‘I 
can recall no major issue on which my advice was 
taken.’ It emerges from the book. Vansittart 
often irritated, and sometimes frightened, his 


political masters. They did not want to hear his _ 


repeated warnings about the Gérman menace; 
and, in the end, came passionately te resent them. 
So the legend grew that he was unstable, even 
hysterical; and was fostered by his own ardent 
and mercurial temperament. He admits as much. 
*“T stood up for you in the Cabinet,” Simon told 
me, “the fellow is a poet, I said, so*make allow- 
ances.” ’ And again, “The longer I was in office the 
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APOLEON IN HIS: TIME by Jean Savant ‘is fas- 
cinating from the first page to the last . . . the 
translation is excellent,’’ A. J. P. Taylor, The Observer. 

It presents Napoleon as seen by his contemporaries: mistresses, 
soldiers, family, servants, enemies. 


less I counted with Baldwin. . . . Nothing could 
alter my devotion to him, but others sapped his 
former affection for me with rumours that I was 
wild and hysterical, the very defects that he most 
dreaded, being so highly strung himself. . . . Be- 
cause there was little heat there was little hate in 
him; he never knew enough about tyranny to hate 
it. And the final crushing verdict of Austen 
Chamberlain, that he had better go, as he was 
getting rattled. ‘Each word was a blow.’ 

The defence of the Hoare-Laval pact over 
Abyssinia, for which he was primarily responsible, 
is in retrospect convincing. I was myself strongly 
opposed to it at the time. How could I know that 
Baldwin had said, ‘Keep us out of war, we are not 
ready for it’; or that the Commander-in-Chief in 
the Mediterranean had confided to Vansittart that 
his ships had enough ammunition to shoot for 
only fifteen minutes and that, as he could take no 
precautions to protect the Fleet crowded into 
Alexandria Harbour, he sighed with relief each 
time dawn arrived? The final result, as he justly 
points out, was the loss of all Abyssinia, and of 
Austria too. How badly the politicians came out 
of it. And, oddly enough, Baldwin worst of all. 
Vansittart never for an instant removed his gaze 
from Germany; and that was anathema to every 
one of them, with the solitary exception of Duff 
Cooper. 

I said at the beginning of this notice that the 
book is strangely unsatisfying. Perhaps it is only 
because it is such a devastating commentary on 
those who ruled us between the wars, and so 
profoundly sad. Right on the basic issues, 
Vansittart had neither the temperament nor the 
character to carry the weight of Eyre Crowe. 
I was with him at Antibes when Lloyd George 
said that it must be a relief that the seat of govern- 
ment had been shifted from the murky gloom of 
Downing Street to the salubrious breezes of 
Cliveden. He records this incident; but does not 
add that, on the drive back to Monte Carlo, he 
grimly remarked: ‘We have no one of that calibre 
now.” 

These memoirs are ‘must’ reading for anyone 
who takes the faintest interest in politics. They 
contain some brilliant vignettes—notably of Grey, 
Balfour, Birkenhead, Keynes (‘I liked him, but not 
much; he smelled of Bloomsbury’) and Lawrence 
(‘one of the people whom I was glad to have 
known and not to have known better. . . . Every- 
one was potty about this flood-lit man, who 


deserved his Bath and Distinguished Service Order * 


but nothing like apotheosis’). And Van’s own 
epitaph: ‘I have always found difficulty in being 
tepid: it is easier to be passionate or indifferent.’ 


ROBERT BOOTHBY 








‘“*A detailed full-length 


portrait that covers the emperor’s whole career . . . among the 
most absorbing books that I have lately read,’’ Peter Quennell, 
Daily Mail. ‘‘The book is highly readable,’? D. W. Brogan, 


Glasgow Herald. ‘‘An amazingly vivid and convincing book,’’ 


H. D. Ziman, Daily Telegraph. 
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Fair Ladies 


The Rainbow Comes and Goes. By Diana 
Cooper. (Hart-Davis, 25s.) 


Working Partnership. By Katherine, Duchess of 
Atholl. (Barker, 21s.) 


Star on the Door. By Maggie Teyte. (Putnam, 18s.) 


OF these three remarkable women, Lady Diana 
alone feels no need to begin by saying who her 
parents were. And to me there is a fairy-tale charm 
about the earlier part of her book with its assump. 
tions of grandeur and privilege, rooted in the 
feudalities of Belvoir which she describes so 
absorbingly. When a friend was wounded in the 
First World War a train of intimates were allowed 
out to France to bring him home. 

Lady Diana is a natural storyteller and I waded 


happily into her house-parties, admirers young . 


and old, fabulous presents and gorgeous doity 
extravagances. But uneasiness crept in, beginning 
with the river party in which two men were 
drowned and privilege itself kept Lady Diana out 
of the Magistrates’ Court. With the war years un- 
easiness became acute: What compulsion drove 
her and her friends to this excess of social gaiety 
as the casualty lists mounted? ‘Duff and I used to 
cry together . .. cry secretly and then brace 
ourselves to the sad revelry.’ 

Her book, then, is full of the dead, a threnody 
for a murdered generation for whom, it seems, 
she felt herself to be a sort of talismanic figure. 
‘Darling Diana,’ wrote a young man, ‘just in case 
I should be killed I do want to impress it on you 
that you have practically the burden of this 
generation on your shoulders.’ Perhaps she really 
felt she did, and felt her inadequacy under the 
burden and wrote her book partly to discharge it. 
Yet such is her bubbling inconsequence that her 
tears are no more convincing than her former 
protestations of mutual admiration between her- 
self and her ‘coterie.’ Somewhere there is a want 
of self-knowledge, of the capacity to feel deeply 
and with discrimination, without which values in 
life and art are debased. In this she seems to me 
as typical of her period and background as the 
poetry of Rupert Brooke and the novels of E. F. 
Benson. As she depicts herself at times, she might 
have stepped from the pages of Dodo the Second. 

In the Scots, Calvinist conscience and discrim- 
ination flower like the Memorial Shrine out of 
Edinburgh Castle Rock. This memorial was one 
of the Duke of Atholl’s inspired ideas. ‘Bardie,’ 
the soldier, for all his violent romantic horse 
encounters, his visionary business ventures, 
was still the gentler half of the Atholl partnership, 
complementing with tact and consideration the 
uncompromising vigour of his wife. Her inner 
voice judged when it was time to dissent, led her 
to expose Fascist and Communist tyranny, took 
her to Spain. Alas! Her conscience, flowering in 
action, seems to inhibit her in print. But what she 
has to say, showing a very different aristocratic 
tradition of learning and public service, is suf- 
ficiently rewarding to make it worth while digging 
for in a rockface of Balmoral solemnities. 

Of these three women Miss Teyte seems to me 
the most fortunate. Life apart from work seems 
hardly to have existed; her deepest personal rela- 
tions have been with her teachers and collabora- 
tors. But in the working partnership between her- 
self and her voice, expression and feeling are in 
the closest accord. For her the magical quality 
that makes her singing incomparable is a com- 
municable matter of work, of conscience, of pas- 
sion, of knowing exactly how it is done. 
Her chapters on her teacher, de Reszke, on 
French singing, on Mozart and Debussy provide 
a blueprint for everyone concerned with words, 
sound and meaning. JEAN HOWARD 
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Telling Secrets 


Aku-Aku: The Secret of Easter Island. By Thor 
Heyerdahl. (Allen and Unwin, 21s.) 
THE dot in the Pacific which is Easter Island has 
become.a major controversial issue in archeology 
and anthropology because of its remoteness and 
because of its hieroglyphs and gigantic statues. 
Ever since it was discovered by the Dutch 
Admiral Roggeveen on Easter Day, 1722, it has 
been surrounded by an aura of mystery, and has 
been the delight of those outsider amateur archzo- 
logists who, mistaking the detailed disagreements 
between honest professionals as proof of funda- 
mental, methodological uncertainty, think their 
own wild guesses as good as the reasoned hypo- 
theses of scholars. Easter Island is very much on 
the lunatic fringe of archeology, together with 
Tiahuanaco, Glastonbury, Atlantis, the straight- 
trackers, the Pyramidiots, and the devotees of Mu 
—of which non-existent Pacific continent Easter 
Jsland is by some thought to be the last remnant. 
In 1934-35 a Franco-Belgian expedition under 
Watelin, Lavachery and Métraux did research 
work in Easter Island and the results were sum- 
marised by Métraux in an admirable book called 
Easter Island, reviewed in these pages by the 
present reviewer. Métraux saw the Easter Island 
culture as a specialisation, favoured by local con- 
ditions, of a common Polynesian culture originat- 
ing from the Marquesas, and interpreted its his- 
tory as due to a group of Polynesians who ‘suc- 
ceeded on this tiny island, the most isolated in 
the world, in giving a new and original form to 
the culture they had inherited from their ancestors 
in Central Polynesia.’ 

Thor Heyerdahl, whose Kon-Tiki expedition 
captured the young imagination of the world, 
visited Easter Island in the last few years and 
with a party of archeologists and anthropologists 
made his own investigations. He excavated there, 
and won the confidence of the islanders; they 
called him Sefior Kon-Tiki and believed him to 
possess a powerful aku-aku, or private guardian 
spirit. They took him to secret caves and in a short 
while he learned a very great deal of the life, tradi- 
tions and skills of the Easter Islanders. He claims 
that as a result he has solved the mystery of Easter 
Island, that it was first settled about ap 400 by 
people from central and south America, that the 
great statues (which he places in his second period 
of occupation, say between the tenth and fifteenth 
centuries AD) get later as one travels westwards, 
and that the statue-building people were mas- 
sacred by the ancestors of the present inhabitants 
of the island who came in canoes from Polynesia. 

All this may be right, but it is impossible to 
accept his case, or even to understand it clearly, 
on the basis of the present book, which is a highly 
garnished and overdramatised account of his visit 
to Easter Island. But behind its fagade of personal 
encounter and adventure, its publicity and colour, 
it is clear that Heyerdahl has done a great deal of 
interesting work particularly on the technique of 
cutting and moving the statues. The Kon-Tiki 
Expedition was followed by a learned statement 
of case, American Indians in the Pacific, and in 
due course Aku-Aku will be followed by a learned 
account of Heyerdahl’s investigations on Easter 
Island; we must await that full statement before 
we evaluate his views in relation to those of 
Métraux and others. But there is this difference be- 
tween Kon-Tiki and Aku-Aku. Scholars said that it 
was impossible for men to sail in balsa-rafts from 
the west coast of America to Polynesia; Heyerdahl 
demonstrated that the impossible was practicable 
for bold, buccaneering twentieth-century Vikings. 
He demonstrated that it was possible that the cul- 
ture of Polynesia could have come from America, 
and no one can gainsay that. But now he argues 


that the culture of Easter Island certainly did 
come from America, and while we admit the pos- 
sibility, we await proofs of the certainty, and 
will wish to study them in relation to the adduced 
proofs of the Asian origin of Polynesian culture. 
Meanwhile, Aku-Aku will hold all kinds of men 
and women from the chimney corner. 

GLYN DANIEL 


The Great Sir Joshua 


Sir Joshua Reynolds: A Personal Study. With 
Reynolds’ Journey from London to Brent- 
ford now first published. By Derek Hudson. 
(Bles, 35s.) 


Sir JosHUA REYNOLDS was born for success. His 
gifts were obvious even at twelve; he was able to 
keep a tight control on his passions; a mild 
deformity of the lips and increasing deafness 
helped to take the edge off other people’s envy; 


mean with himself he was generous to his friends; | 


until his dying day he retained his capacity to 
admire; and to admire with sincerity. His artistic 


capabilities were no greater, if not much less, than | 


most painters of his day; his charm, however, 


combined with a goodness that seemed to emanate | 


from his nature, brought him outstanding success. 
His serenity, derived perhaps from a coolness of 


heart that his charm disguised, kept him aloof | 


from the cantankerous quarrels of the Society of 
Artists and made him the automatic choice as first 
President of the Royal Academy, much to the 
chagrin of its real originator—the masterful, 
power-seeking, eminently practical Sir William 
Chambers. From then until his death he retained 
his pre-eminence in the Academy. 

From his earliest years sitters crowded his 
studio; ever-increasing prices never deterred them; 
once or twice another painter threatened his 
popularity, but the threats never materialised. And 
this in spite of the fact that his cranky notions 
about paint led to his pictures deteriorating almost 
as soon as they were painted, and in spite of the 


fact that most of his attempts to paint classical, | 
allegorical or historical themes revealed the | 
paucity of his imagination. His reputation, his skill | 
at painting a face, got them by his contemporaries. | 


His portraits endure. They possess a quality which 
lifts them beyond mere portraiture. His serenity, 
his coolness, his ease with himself and his world, 
gave him a clarity of vision that enabled his brush 
to depict without distortion the varieties of human 
temperament that his sitters displayed. 

Along with this went a capacity for self- 
expression in both the written and the spoken 
word which is rare in painters of distinction. The 
combination of his success, his charm, his un- 
ruffled ease made him a natural focus of men of 
outstanding ability. He was, perhaps, even more 
than Johnson responsible for the intimacy and 
amity of much of the intellectual life in London 


in the middle decades of the eighteenth century. 


Neither the asininities of Goldsmith, nor the pom- 
posities of Johnson, nor the tergiversations of 
Burke, nor the effusions of Boswell distracted his 
steady, intelligent concentration on the essences 
of their natures. These he could describe as well 
in print as in paint. 

Such a character can readily support the fre- 
quent attention of a biographer. Mr. Hudson’s 
book adds some new information—particularly 
welcome is his printing of Reynolds's delightful 
parody of Baretti—but the merit of his biography 
lies in the effective, if unobtrusive, way he brings 
Sir Joshua back to life so vividly that one can 
understand both his greatness and the reasons 
for it. 

J. H. PLUMB 











Illustrated by Marc Simont 





JOHN GUNTHER’s 


RAYMOND MORTIMER (Sunday Times)— 
“Unsurpassed in his power first to collect 
the most important or curious facts about 
a country, and then to present them with 
arresting lucidity... .. The most objective 
and informative book ever written about 
the U.S.S.R.”’ 

EDWARD CRANKSHAW (Observer)—‘‘Over 
500 pages crammed with just the kind of 
information people are always asking for, 
and highly readable into the bargain ...a 
very true picture of Soviet life . . . and one 
which the Western world has badly needed.” 
SIR ROBERT BRUCE LOCKHART (Glasgow 
Herald )—*For anyone who wishes to know 
something about the Soviet Union, this is 
the ideal book.” 

KINGSLEY MARTIN (New Statesman) — 
“Informed, unprejudiced and thoughtful . . . 
will do a power of good.” 

LEONARD SCHAPIRO (Manchester Guardian) 
—“A great achievement. It is the next best 
thing to a visit to the U.S.S.R.—and very 
much less expensive.” 


Book Society Recommendation. 25s. 


Babel in Spain 
JOHN HAYCRAFT 


SIR HAROLD NICOLSON (Observer)—‘‘Excellent 
... One of the most revealing, convincing 
and sympathetic Spanish studies that | have 
read.” 2nd imp. Illus, 21s. 


The Royal 
Albert Hall 


RONALD CLARK 


H. E. WORTHAM (Daily Telegraph)—‘‘This 
well-written book tells the tangled story of 
the inception and execution of the most 
original hall built in Europe in the 19th 
Century.” Illustrated 25s. 


Exile 
and the Kingdom 


ALBERT CAMUS 


GEORGE LOWTHER (Sunday Times)—‘‘Power- 
ful, jolting, thought-provoking parables, 
told skilfully and with detached passion.” 
Book Society Rec. 2nd Imp. 13s. 6d. 


The Wonderful O 
JAMES THURBER 


A new Thurber fairy story in the tradition 
of The Thirteen Clocks. 
12s. 6d. 





Orpheus in America 


Offenbach’s Diary of 
his Journey to the New World 
Illustrated by Alajalov 18s. 





HAMISH HAMILTON—— 
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NEW NOVELS 


Women at Work 


Nada. By Carmen Laforet. (Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, 15s.) 

The Ball of Golden Thread. By Ann Marbut. 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 15s.) 

The White Bird Passes. By Jessie Kesson. (Chatto 
and Windus, 12s. 6d.) 

Love Among the Cannibals. By -Wright Morris. 
(Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 15s.) 

WHAT women novelists are often very good at is 

taking a set of rather commonplace characters, 

and then, by patient and persistent exploration 

more than anything else, making something new 

and interesting out of them. Carmen Laforet, a 

Spanish novelist apparently well thought of in her 

own country, has this gift; so, to a lesser extent, 

has the American writer Ann Marbut. 

In Nada there are two: familiar. elements: an 
adolescent girl's first experience of independence, 
and her propulsion into a household ‘of eccentric 
relatives; but the mind that gets to-work on them 
is unusually inquisitive. The girl arrives late at 
night in Barcelona station, wide awake and 
impressionable, and takes a. horse-drawn cab 
across the city, passing the University which she 
is to attend, to her grandmother's flat. There, 
standing in the doorways off the passage, gro- 
tesque in their nightclothes, are the uncle, the 
aunts and the family servant, drawn up to inspect 
and be inspected, with whom (plus a parrot, a 
dog and another degenerate uncle upstairs) she is 
to spend her first academic year. And then, build- 
ing up from these first impressions, the story 
‘moves on rapidly as the girl makes discoveries, 
receives confidences and, in spite of her efforts to 
contract out of the family circle, becomes involved 
in the shrieking quarrels and hysterical reconcilia- 


OUT TODAY 


THE RAINBOW 
COMES AND GOES 


Lady Diana 
Cooper ~ 


‘This is not to be judged as the memoirs 
of an exceptionally brilliant social figure, 
but as a work of art. By that standard 
it has real distinction — poetic, idio- 
syncratic, poignant, funny, unflagging, 
scintillating, simple, stylish; not the book 
of the season, or of the bed-side table; 
a book for the library, to be read and 
reread and loved for a life-time.’ 
EVELYN WAUGH 












‘Brilliantly fresh and vivid and charm- 
ing. She and Duff Cooper must be among 
the best letter-writers of their time.’ 

LORD DAVID CECIL 











Book Society Non-Fiction Choice 


Illustrated, 255 









RUPERT HART-DAVIS 





tions which occur every day. Two events which if 
once-and-for-all are constantly imminent: . the 
retreat of an aunt into a convent and the suicide 
of an uncle. 

Out of all this grows something more than the 
conventional picture of a potty family. By the 
time the niece makes her escape to the house of a 
student girl friend (reminded by the surviving 
uncle that ‘living in a strange house isn’t like 
being with your family’) each individual oddity 
has been satisfactorily accounted for, and the 
more oppressive tensions relieved. In its way this 
book is a minor triumph for painstaking and intel- 
ligent characterisation. 

Ann Marbut’s The Ball of Golden Thread con- 
cerns another field of human endeavour about 
which we have been kept reasonably well in- 
formed: campus politics. The campus in question 
is Charleston, a fast-growing university of 20,000 
souls which is rapidly declining into a think 
factory; and there to speed things the way they 
are going is Dr. Jerry Scott, inventor and popular- 
iser of Transitional Education, a man prepared 
to chop up the Groves of Academe for firewood 
and sell them to the highest bidder. The rest could 
have been easily imagined had not the author 
chosen to view the action through the eyes of 
Scott’s wife Peggy. With this well-authenticated 
if unintentionally priggish character as its focus 
the book avoids the error of many others of the 
kind which simply present a group of extremely 
articulate, attitudinising dummies. 

The White Bird Passes, by Jessie Kessomy:is a 
dramatised description rather than a story of the 
life of a young girl in a Scottish slum; and I have 
it from the Sunday Express that it is based on the 
author’s own life. It is extremely successful in 
re-creating emotions connected with specific 
events: the services held by the Salvation Army, 
the suicide of the prostitute next door, the shame 
of having hair searched for nits by the school 
nurse, the arrival of the ‘Cruelty Man’ to take the 
girl to an orphanage. But what the author, like 
everyone else, finds difficult is reproducing the 
tone and level of the unimportant everyday con- 
versation that she has no reason to remember. 

Wright Morris, a great eclectic, adopts in Love 
Among the Cannibals the thoughts and expres- 
sions of Earl Horter, an ex-Shelley of the,corn 
belt, but now the lyric writer in the Macgregor 
and Horter team, the poor man’s Rodgers and 
Hart. Horter goes off to Mexico to write a Latin- 
American musical with his partner, a man of few 
monosyllables, usually, ‘Man, it’s great. See what 
I mean?’ taking a gold-digging southern belle for 
Macgregor and a statuesque Greek girl for him- 
self. The complications of this adventure comprise 
the story. When it is being vulgar and smart- 
alecky, it can be funny and entertaining. But the 
author is determined that you shall see that 
béneath Horter’s sun-tanned exterior hides a man 
of fine sensitivity who knows his T. S. Eliot as 
well as you or I. And there are passages where 
Horter and the author take each other seriously— 
in being wryly understanding, for example, about 
the theft of their abandoned car—that are awash 
with sentimentality. Man, they’re lousy. 

GEOFFREY NICHOLSON 


African Consent 


The Treason Cage. By Anthony Sampson. (Heine- 
mann, 21s.) ‘ 
Tue April General Election in the Union of South 
Africa has produced another overwhelming vic- 
tory for the Nationalist Party, lending urgent point 
to the present book—which was prepared before 
the author could have known the result. For all 
the excellence of Mr. Sampson’s narrative, how- 
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ever, one is left with the conviction that the most 
significant part of the story has yet to be told. The 
Treason Trials, at which 156 men and women of 
several races sat for nearly the whole of 1957 in 
the Johannesburg Drill Hall while a seemingly 
interminable legal process of preliminary hearing 
dragged on, have not yet finished. Sixty-one of 
the suspects were discharged without compensa. 
tion and the rest will be tried this summer. 

But though the book is about unfinished 
business, this hardly matters. Books on South 
Africa come flooding out and what is important 
about The Treason Cage is that it reveals ably 
and vividly the emergence, through the trials 
themselves, of a growing multi-racial opposition 
—an opposition still pretty nebulous but definitely 
there, by no means Communist though containing 
Communist elements. This spectacle of an opposi- 
tion working with the Africans and not for them 
is bound to be a heartening one. ‘African consent,’ 
in Mr. Sampson’s words, seems necessary to the 
country’s survival and this declared opposition 
is not likely to be talked, tried or bullied out of 
existence. Mr. Sampson also makes it clear that 
South Africa, despite everything, is still some way 
from being a police State. The very fact that the 
trials are taking place, that they are taking so 
long and that so many have been discharged is 
sufficient proof that the Government is vulnerable. 

Many Africans continue to trust in the ideals 
and example of the West, and the author believes 
that the influence of the Western Powers on the 
South African situation might well be decisive. 
But what is the nature of that influence to be? 
That is perhaps the most troubling part of the 
book. Sermons, sentimentality, ‘doing good,’ can 
do active harm. And it is easy to lash out from a 
distance at a repressive government legislating 
away in a vacuum. At least the West would do 
well to discipline itself in this respect and to 
remain strong in the example it supplies to 
Africa, since for the time being that example con- 
tinues to carry weight there. Meanwhile, if Mr. 
Sampson has written an interim report, it is a 
good one. ROGER FALK 


Double Crisis 


Middle East Indictment. By Arslan Humbaraci. 
(Robert Hale, 21s.) 


Doubts and Dynamite: The Middle East Today. 
By Emile Bustani. (Allen Wingate, 18s.) 


The First Ten Years: Israel between East and 
West. By Walter Eytan. (Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, 21s.) 


Voice of Israel. By Abba Eban. (Faber, 21s.) 


Tue Middle East today is much what the Balkans 
were before the First World War: a power 
vacuum where two world blocks are busy accumu- 
lating allies whom they can only imperfectly con- 
trol, a cauldron full of fierce hatreds and millenary 
feuds, in short a very dangerous place for its 
own peoples and for world peace. It is the con- 
vergence of two separate crises which makes the 
situation so difficult. The power struggle between 
Russia and the West is paralleled by the clash 
between the Arabs and Israel, and, while either 
might be soluble by itself, the combination of 
the two provides a maze which hitherto has baffled 
the rather limited resources of international con- 
ciliation. To delimit a frontier between Russian 
and American spheres of influence or to leave 
Israel and the Arab States to reach a modus 
vivendi by themselves—either of these solutions 
would involve a comparatively easy exercise for 
an astute diplomacy. But it is the double polarisa- 
tion of the Middle Eastern Powers which compli- 
cates matters. 
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Of the present batch of books on the area one 
is by a Turk, one by an Arab and two by Israelis. 
Arslan Humbaraci deals mainly with the clash 
between Russia and the West, but precedes this 
part of his book by a short autobiography, in 
which he tells how liberal idealism made him an 
important Communist agent and then took him 
out of the party. This story has the stamp of 
authenticity, and provides some required reading 
for anyone doubtful about just why a liberal intel- 
lectual from Turkey might conceivably prefer the 
USSR to his own dictatorial regime and its Ameri- 
can backers. In the analytical part of the book 
Mr. Humbaraci throws a good deal of light on 
the apparatus of Soviet penetration of the Middle 
East as well as on some dark spots in Western 
policy (the neglect of education by the British 
authorities in the area seems in retrospect both 
immoral and suicidal). This section of the book 
is a little disorganised, and its only constructive 
suggestion is that oil revenues should be pooled 
under the supervision of the UN, a suggestion 
which is also made by Emile Bustani. 

Mr. Bustani’s work is far less interesting, con- 
sisting mainly of a plea for better understanding 
of Arab nationalism. His plan for an Arab 
development bank financed by oil revenues is 
reasonable enough, and so is his desire for 
Britain to resume relations with Egypt and reach 
an agreement with Saudi. Arabia. But when he 
talks of Arab-Israeli relations, though his tone is 
moderate, many essential facts are simply ignored. 
Reading him on the Arab refugees, one would 
never guess that the only practical solution is the 
resettlement of these unfortunate people in the 
Arab States, that money is available for this pur- 
pose, but that the Arabs have so far refused to 
allow it to be used. Nor does he mention the 
consistent refusal of the Arabs even to discuss 
the recognition of Israel, the fedayeen raids and 
the vituperation from Cairo Radio. 

All these issues and a good many more are put 
clearly enough in Walter Eytan’s unimpassioned 
study of Israeli foreign policy. Mr. Eytan has 
been Secretary-General of the Israeli Foreign 
Office ever since the constitution of the State, 
but his book contains no revelations—apart from 
one or two anecdotes recounted with frosty 
humour. It is an incisive marshalling of the evi- 
dence in support of Israel’s cause, and it is con- 
vincing. Mr. Eytan goes over some well-known 
ground in a toughly reasonable manner. For the 
Israeli reprisal raids he makes the harsh case of 
necessity, and he confirms what was already 
apparent: that the Arabs have been trying to 
have all the advantages of belligerency with none 
of its drawbacks. He makes the point, too, that 
the real error of the UN Palestine Conciliation 
Committee was to insist on confronting Israel 
with the Arab delegations as a body rather than 
individually—a procedure which led to the farce 
of the Lausanne Conference, where every Arab 
delegation, while refusing to meet the Israelis 
officially, arranged more or less distant secret 
rendezvous with them. It seems a tragedy that; at 
a moment when the powers were agreed in want- 
ing a settlement, the opportunity was lost. 

Abba Eban, Israel’s Ambassador to Washing- 
ton and the UN, underlines many of Mr. Eytan’s 
points. However, anyone more interested in Israel 
itself than in diplomatic history will turn to 
‘An Adventure in the Human Spirit’ or ‘The 
Toynbee Heresy, in which Mr. Eban states the 
spiritual case for Israel, the case for a State which 
means a fulfilment of history for its-citizens. These 
essays are moving, if over-rhetorical, and-the truth 
they utter is that the existence of Israel.can never 
be a bargaining point for its people. 1 wish the 
Foreign Office would:read them. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


Hurt Mind 


The Inside of the Cup. By Alysia Wingfield. 
(Angus and Robertson, I 5s.) 
Like a Lamb. . . . By ‘Ella Hales.’ (Christopher 
Johnson, | 5s.) 
Bridging the Gap. Edited by R. F.. Tredgold. 
(Christopher Johnson, 30s.) 
Accounts of unjustified detention in mental 
hospitals do not have to be well written to be 
moving: rather the contrary. Alysia Wingfield 
had the more harrowing experiences, and she 
knows better how to set them down. Nurse Hales 
writes in the historic present, an uneasy method 
in this context, and she allows in much that is 
irrelevant. Yet it is Nurse Hales’s account that 
makes the greater impact. But both these books 
have clearly been published mainly for a social 
purpose; to awaken the community to a new 
attitude, at once more critical and more sym- 
pathetic, to the problem of mental illness. The 
Inside of the Cup is, therefore, the more import- 
ant because it is up-to-date. It deals, too, not with 
one of the old retarded asylums, but with a mental 
hospital which has a reputation for being progres- 
sive; which makes it the more alarming to any- 
body who imagines that the process of humanising 
mental hospitals is proceeding satisfactorily. 
Bridging the Gap approaches the problem from 
the other side: a symposium of informed com- 
ment on, and criticism of, all the mental health 
services. The first attempt to produce a compre- 
hensive but readable book of its kind, it is mainly 
designed for doctors and social workers, but most 
of the articles will interest the non-specialist 
reader. BRIAN INGLIS 


On History 


Historical Studies. Edited by T. Desmond Wil- 
liams. (Bowes and Bowes, 10s. 6d.) 

The Historical Association, 1906-1956. (Historical 
Association, 9s. 6d.) 

Medieval Cartularies in Great Britain: A Short 
Catalogue. By G. R. C. Davis. (Longmans, 
30s.) 

Medieval England: An Aerial Survey. By M. W. 
Beresford and J. K. S. St. Joseph. (C.U.P., 
45s.) 


THE debate about history continues. Its Prob- 
lematik (as the Germans would say), ‘the imper- 
fectly considered assumptions’ on which it is 
based, are discussed with his usual acumen by 
Michael Oakeshott in the first of a series of eight 
papers read at a conference of Irish historians in 
1955. As a whole they make a miscellaneous and 
mainly technical volume. But the editor's own 
paper on the problems of writing the history of 
the Second World War, with its effective onslaught 
on Sir Lewis Namier, is of considerable general 
interest. Here also we see ‘in more dramatic and 
self-evident fashion the limitations of an approach 
which, though applied by historians of fame . . . 
is speedily shown to be spurious when tested by 
. . . the rules to which all historians .. . sub- 
scribe. "What was once obvious to working 
historians, Professor Williams concludes, ‘has 
now to be established.’ 

How has this paradoxical situation come about? 
Some clues to an answer are found in The His- 
torical Association 1906-1956. The first half of this 
thought-provoking volume offers a short, readable 
review of the progress of historical studies during 
the reigns of those stalwart monarchs, Tout and 
Tait and Firth and Pollard. Its value is the insight 
it provides into the driving forces which made 


-history.a-profession and a technique. The second, 


in the form of lectures and addresses by (among 
others) Sir Kenneth Clark, Professor Herbert 
Butterfield; Sir Charles Webster. and Sir Steven 
Runciman, aptly summarises the present situation. 


~ 
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Together they form an interesting chapter in the 
history of history. But at the end we are conscious 
that it is the era of the second dynasty that is 
here surveyed. and that the great formative age of 
Acton: is_ past. It is a period of industry and 
organisation, and one is left with the impression 
that, if there is to be further advance, it must 
come from new perceptions, new techniques, new 
tools and new avenues of knowledge. 

The interest of the other two books here re- 
viewed is that they indicate paths forward. Mr. 
Davis's catalogue of cartularies is admittedly an 
instrument for the specialist. Nothing similar has 
been attempted since 1839; but in providing a 
reliable guide to one of the main sources for the 
study of medieval English society, his book will 
advance the frontiers of research with effects 
likely to be felt for years to come. In spite of the 
current reaction against professionalism, history 
cannot progress without fundamental research of 
this calibre. The interest of the aerial survey of 
medieval England, on the other hand, lies in the 
application of a new technique. The use of air 
photography in the archeological field was 
developed after the First World War by O. G. S. 
Crawford: to apply it to the millennium ending 
with Blake’s dark, satanic mills was a happy 
inspiration. Technically, this is a stimulating book 
because it restores the landscape to its place as a 
primary source and offsets the ingrained literary 
bias of history. But it would be quite wrong to 
leave the impression that -its only, or even its 
primary, interest was technical. The new insights 
it Opens up are something we can all enjoy and 
come back to again and again. All whose imagina- 
tion is alive to the varied patterns England still 
preserves as a living legacy of its past will wish 
to possess this handsome and lavishly illustrated 
book. GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


Next Week ! 








The Vital Letters of 


Russell 
Krushchev 
Dulles 


With an introduction by 


KINGSLEY MARTIN 


and a cartoon by 


VICKY 


| From all good booksellers 


7s. 6d. 
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Babcock & Wilcox 


COMPLETE STEAM-RAISING PLANTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 





The 59th Annual General Meeting of Babcock & Wilcox 
Limited will be held on 29th May, 1958, at 21 Tothill Steet, 
London, S.W.1. 

The following are extracts from the circulated Statement 
of the Chairman, Mr. W. Lionel Fraser: 


Board of Directors 


Mr. Fraser prefaced his remarks by referring to changes in the 
Board of Directors. Sir Kenneth Hague, Deputy Chairman and 


Managing Director, had relinquished the Managing Directorship“ 


and had been succeeded in that appointment by Mr. Hector 
McNeil. The Chairman also referred to the retirement of Mr. 
C. H. Sparks and the appointment to the Board of Mr. J. 
Stewart Robertson, Mr. I. M. Stewart and Lord Bridges. 


Staff 

It is with gratitude that your Board constantly remember that 
it is by the combined efforts, year by year, of the men and 
women who work in your Company and its subsidiaries, all over 
the world, that the organisation is enabled to function effectively 
and smoothly. Once again I wish to record our continued ap- 
preciation of their devoted and loyal services. 


Finance 

The profits of the Group, subject to United Kingdom taxation, 
but after setting aside the sum of £1,956,914 for depreciation, 
were £3,865,812. After providing for United Kingdom taxation 
and making other necessary adjustments, the balance standing 
to the credit of the Consolidated Profit and Loss Account is 
£1,696,725. Your Directors recommend a Final Dividend of 63 
per cent., less tax, on the Ordinary Stock, making the equivalent 
of approximately 13 per cent., for the year on the increased capital. 

Your Directors also recommend that £381,768 be transferred 
to General Reserve, raising that Reserve to £8,117,151 and 
£250,000 to Special Research and Development Reserve. 


Manufacture 

We have again been able to devote substantial sums to the 
provision of new plant and equipment in all the Group Works 
at home and overseas. In addition, the purchase from the 
Ministry of Supply of the greater part of the plant and machinery 
at the Dalmuir Ordnance Factory and the leasing of the premises 
from ist January, 1959, put into effect our intention to increase 
our facilities for the fabrication of heavy pressure vessels, as 
well as other activities. 


Turnover, Sales and Profit Margin 

Turnover last year constituted a new record, but as there has 
been no halt to the rises in wages or, for that matter, in many 
other items which make up total cost, profit margins have been 
correspondingly reduced. Admittedly the Order Book for the year 
remains high but it was achieved in the face of very keen com- 
petition, and not always at attractive prices, 





MR. W. LIONEL FRASER REVIEWS THE 
ACTIVITIES OF THIS WORLD-WIDE ORGANISATION 


Atomic Energy 

It was very gratifying that, during the year, the English 
Electric, Babcock & Wilcox, Taylor Woodrow Group was 
awarded the contract for a 500 Megawatt Nuclear Power Station 
at Hinkley Point, in Somerset, which will be the largest Atomic 
Station in the world. We shall manufacture and erect the two 
reactor pressure vessels, which are welded spheres each of 67 
feet diameter, together with the 12 nuclear boilers developed 
from designs originated by the Company for the Calder Hall 
installation. Other notable items supplied by your Company 
include some 13 miles of pipework, hundreds of large and small 
valves, and the provision of a 400-ton Goliath crane, the largest 
in the world, to be used in the erection of the station. 


Your Company is organised not only to play its full part in 
carrying through the construction work required of it in im- 
plementing the nuclear power plan in the U.K., but also to 
make a substantial contribution in the same field for export. 


Research 


While spectacular nuclear power developments have tended to 
overshadow advances in conventional power plant, these have 
still been very considerable. The astonishing increase in boiler 
sizes in recent years, and, if I may refer to it as such, the breaking 
through the barrier of critical pressure have been most significant. 
These achievements will, undoubtedly, have a marked effect on 
the future costs of power generation and the Company are proud 
to have contributed much to this work. 


General Review and Prospects 


I will now try to outline the overall situation as I see it. On 
the one hand we have a Group of Companies, world-wide in 
nature and outlook, magnificently equipped, and managed by 
teams of men of intelligence and high technical skill. No Company 
could be better supported, I am sure of that. 

On the other hand, the whole of industry—and we are no 
exception—has of late been encountering in all parts of the world 
intense competition, incessantly rising costs of labour and mater- 
ials, not to mention restrictions and burdensome taxation. 
Emphasis is given to this situation by our figures for the past 
year, for, despite every effort—evident in the higher turnover— 
we could only achieve a slightly higher total profit than that of 
last year. We are fully alive to these problems and are ever 
striving towards greater efficiency. But we have to contend with 
world conditions as they are, and we cannot disguise the fact 
that these could retard our progress for the time being if there 
were no improvement. 

It is new vision on an international level that is needed today, 
and until it emerges, there is bound to be confusion and in- 
stability. Nevertheless, I remain hopeful and confident, because 
it is out of just such perplexity that new vision is always 
generated. 
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THE CASE FOR NATIONAL UNIT TRUSTS 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


IN saying that I found the existing 
schemes of employee-shareholding 
muddle-headed I realised that I 
would incur the wrath of the 
worthy Industrial Co-Partnership 
Association of which Mr. Heath- 
coat Amory is—or was—the 
Deputy President. I am indebted 
to a member for a pamphlet they 
have published called Enlightened 
Management and Peace in In- 
dustry, containing a forthright address by Mr. 
Alfred Robens, MP, in which that ex-trade 
unionist declares: ‘I regard strikes in the second 
half of the twentieth century as an anachronism.’ 
This was particularly good reading in an over- 
crowded Underground train during a bus strike. 
Of course, I appreciate that the Industrial Co- 
Partnership Association does not put forward 
employee-shareholding as the way to industrial 
peace in the nationalised industries where no 
shareholding exists, but I have often wondered 
what would happen to the labour movement if 
the employees of private industry were all given 
a packet of shares in the equity and were enjoy- 
ing fat dividends while the employees of State 
industry ‘starved’ outside. Would there be a rush 
of trade unionists to private enterprise, leaving 
only the idealists to work for the State—and vote 
for the Labour Party? 
* * * 

That bad relations between capital and labour 
have nothing to do with the fact that most 
employers have no _ employee-shareholding 
schemes was recognised by Dr. George Copeman 
himself (the author of The Challenge of 
Employee Shareholding) in discussing the fight 
igainst inflation. “This means exercising controls 
that usually result in the cut-back of investment 
and the stagnation of output. The struggle between 
capital and labour has become a struggle between 
those who seek higher wages and those who seek 
to prevent prices from rising’ (as in the bus strike). 
But this article is not intended to advance my 
own theory that what we are all suffering from is 
an out-of-date financial system which prevents a 
rational economic policy; it is to suggest the point 
at which some agreement with the Industrial Co- 
Partnership people is possible. Some profit-shar- 
ing schemes adopted by small companies undoubt- 
edly give their few employees a real sense of 
partnership. I can also agree with Dr. Copeman’s 
type ten of the employee-shareholding schemes, 
providing general facilities for the investment of 
small savings in company shares or stock trust 
units, There can be no objection whatever to help- 
ing small savers to invest in equity shares if they 
want to. The normal Stock Exchange facilities are 
not really suitable for the investment of small 
sums saved out of wages or salaries. 

* * * 


Three things are essential. First, there must be 
trusts holding a wide range of shares so that the 
small investor can spread his risks if he thinks it 
wise or necessary. Secondly, the saver must be 
able to acquire the shares or trust units at the local 
bank or, better still, the Post Office. Thirdly, there 
must be an instalment payment system either by 
deduction from the weekly pay packet (which I 
do not favour in view of the increase in national 
health or superannuation contributions) or by 
monthly postal orders to a trust office. Unit trusts 
do, of course, exist which cater for the small 
investor on these lines. The Municipal and 
General Securities started a thrift plan in 1954 by 
which any person can sign a form agreeing to save 


at least £10 a year which will be invested in trust 
units as and when there is sufficient money on the 
customer’s account to buy one. Dividends are re- 
invested in units, not paid out in cash. Twice a 
year the customer receives a statement of his 
account, showing how many units he holds and 
their market value. A similar scheme was an- 
nounced in November last year by Domestic 
Investment Trust. In September, 1957, the units of 
Scottish Bank, Insurance and Trust shares (known 
as ‘Scotbits’) were introduced for sale ‘over the 
counter’ in Scotland and over the counters of 
Scottish banks in London. These are an excellent 
medium for small saving, as direct industrial risks 
are avoided. Finally, the Unicorn Trust made an 
initial offer of trust shares in October last year and 
made provision for subscriptions as low as 10s. 
towards the purchase of shares by instalments. 


* * * 


I cannot see why members of the Stock 
Exchange should not start their own unit trust or 
trusts for the convenience of the small savers. In 
1954 the New York Stock Exchange introduced 
a scheme by which member firms accepted 
periodic small investments of $40 upwards in any 
one stock chosen by the customer. The plan was 
drawn up to enable business firms to co-operate 
by deducting instalments from employees’ pay 
cheques and forwarding them direct to the Stock 
Exchange. Many firms joined the scheme and as 
far as I know it is working smoothly. (This and 
the pension funds may explain why Wall Street 
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prices do not fall in the face of bad company 
news.) I would like to urge Stock Exchange firms 
in London not only to operate a similar scheme 
but to set up a unit trust on the lines of ‘Scotbits” 
(in bank, insurance and investment trust shares), 
which would be purchasable over the counters of 
the banks. The Government ought to encourage 
saving in equity shares as much as it encourages 
saving in government bonds. If the Labour Party 
scheme of accepting payment of death duties in 
shares as well as property is ever adopted, the 
Treasury itself will be able to set up its own unit 
trust and invite subscriptions to its shares over the 
counter at Post Offices. Surely, by the general 
means of unit trusts, the worker, the small saver, 
the office typist and all can be made to feel that 
they can share in the equity of private enterprise 
if they want to. 


INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

EVER sell good shares because of a strike. 

It usually pays to acquire them if the market 

is very depressed. That is old investment lore 

which holds good today as firmly as it ever did. 

So far the markets have not fallen badly, 

but if the bus strike is prolonged, they may 
provide some bargains. One share worth watching _ 

for a temporary setback is the excellently 

managed ASSOCIATED PORTLAND CEMENT, which 

succeeded in increasing its net profits in the year to 

December last in spite of the slight recession in 

the.cement trade. The shares have fallen by 

(Continued on page 604) 
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THE HOFFMANN MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


MR. J. W. GARTON ON WELL-BALANCED SPREAD 
OF TRADE 


THE annual general meeting of The Hoffmann 
Manufacturing Company Limited was held on May 1 
in London, Mr. J. W. Garton, J.P. (Chairman and 
Managing Director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement : 

The year under review was one of great activity 
and the recovery in the motor industry led to in- 
creased demands being made upon us. 

The profit of the Hoffmann Group for 1957 before 
taxation, but after all other charges, including Deben- 
ture Interest, amounts to £1,291,746 and compares 
with £1,089,885 for the previous year. The net profit 
of the Group for the year 1957 after taxation is 
£647,026 and compares with £548,277 for 1956. 

This successful result was achieved by the turnover 
for the year reaching a record level reflecting the 
increased productivity brought about by the new 
plant and machinery we have been installing over 
the last few years and new methods. 

The Directors recommend a Final Dividend of 
14%, free of tax, which with the Interim Dividend 
already paid of 34%, free of tax, is an increase of 
5%, free of tax, on last year. 

Orders for capital commitments at the 31st Decem- 
ber, 1957, amounted to £706,029. An appreciable 
portion of this sum is in connection with the purchase 
from the Government of a factory building which 
was erected several years ago and rented to us. We 
had in the Agreement an arrangement whereby we 
could purchase this property after five years and we 
now intend to exercise the option because its owner- 
ship, with the whole of its services, will materially 
help our development programme in that area, as it 


will automatically free us from certain obligations 
regarding the development of an adjacent piece of 
land. 

The demand for certain sizes of bearings has been 
in excess of our availability to supply with our exist- 
ing equipment, but we have now been able to pur- 
chase several large automatics and these are helping 
production of the sizes demanded; when these and 
others, which we shall purchase during the present 
year, are in full operation we shall be able to increase 
our production appreciably and reduce costs. 


SUBSIDIARY AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

Hoffmann Gloucester Ltd. has again made a very 
valuable contribution to the Group turnover and has 
had a successful year. 

Hoffmann Tweedales Ltd., in which Hoffmann 
Gloucester Ltd. has a 50%, holding, continued to 
operate at a lower level of profit due to its reduced 
output, which reflects the lower demand for its pro- 
ducts from the Textile Machinery trade at home and 
abroad and keener world competition. 

With regard to the outlook for the future, I can 
say that the Company’s plant is very well employed 
and our trade well balanced over many industries. 
There is a substantial order book and although one 
begins to see a slight falling off in certain directions, 
particularly in the general engineering industry, there 
is no reason to suppose, unless anything unforeseen 
happens, that we should not have a reasonably suc- 
cessful year in front of us. The Company is well 
equipped to trade successfully in the much harder 
and more competitive times ahead. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


238TH ANNUAL REPORT 


SUCCESSFUL RESULTS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 


LORD KINDERSLEY’S STATEMENT 


Tue Annual General Court of the Royal Exchange 
Assurance will be held at the office of the Corpora- 
tion at the Royal Exchange, London, E.C.3 on the 
28th May, 1958. 

The following is a summary of the statement of the 
Governor, The Right Honourable Lord Kindersley, 
C.B.E., M.C., which has been circulated with the 
Report and Accounts : 

I expressed the opinion on a previous occasion 
that insurance had entered a highly competitive era in 
which profit margins would look slender when com- 
pared with those of the earlier post-war years, and 
exceptional economic changes during the year under 
review, both in the United Kingdom and in many over- 
seas territories created an unfavourable climate both 
for our primary business of insurance and our secon- 
dary activity of investment. In these circumstances I 
regard as most creditable the further material increase 
of nearly £2,000,000 in the aggregate premium income 
of the accident, fire and marine departments bringing 
the total to £32,627,214. 

During 1957 the market quotations for fixed 
interest securities, especially the loans of the United 
Kingdom, Canadian and United States governments, 
were materially and adversely influenced by monetary 
policies designed to curb inflation and which raised 
interest rates to historically very high levels. 

One favourable outcome of this was our ability to 
increase the income earning capacity of our general 
funds. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


The Life and Annuity funds have also benefited. 
The gross yield on the Life Fund was £5.17.3% and 
on the General Annuity Fund £6.7.6%. 

The nett new sums assured amounted to 
£10,956,434. The good prospects upon which I com- 
mented last year regarding the outcome of the valua- 
tion to be made at the end of 1957 were realised by 
the declaration of a bonus on the sum assured under 
participating policies at the rate of 50/-% per annum 
which is of course the highest rate of declaration 
in the history of the Corporation-and its announce- 
ment was well received by our policy holders. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


In the fire department we were able to show a 
modest increase in our nett premium income to 
£10,907,781 with a profit ratio of 3.5% enabling a 
surplus of £383,011 to be transferred to the Profit 
& Loss Account. 

In the United Kingdom the national fire wastage 
in 1957 was somewhat less than in the previous year 
and we were fortunately spared a repetition of the 
severe frost claims paid in 1956. On the other hand 
the year was marked by several fires of spectacular 
dimensions including one of the largest ever to occur 
in this country. 

In the United States the year was one of unparal- 
leled difficulty for the whole insurance market and 
heavy underwriting losses coincided with a substantial 
fall in the value of investments. As far as the 
Corporation is concerned we pruned our commit- 
ments as much as we could and thereby kept our 
losses within reasonable bounds. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


A very great variety of risks is written by our 
accident department but by far the largest section 
relates to our world-wide motor insurance account. 
The primary factors governing the incidence and cost 





of motor accidents—increased traffic on the roads, 
greater speeds, higher values, more elaborate and 
vulnerable car design—are beyond our control; but 
they continue to cause us anxiety and have inevitably 
led to increased rates, not only in this country but in 
most of the other territories in which we work. 

The premium income in this department increased 
to £19,749,462—and after making the necessary sub- 
stantial addition to the reserve for unexpired risk, the 
disclosed profit was £456,676—a modest 2.3 per cent 
of the total premiums. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


The out-turn of the 1955 marine underwriting 
account at the end of last year proved satisfactory 
and has permitted a transfer of £274,213 to the Profit 
& Loss Account. The fund now stands at £3,727,972 
representing a ratio of 189.2% to nett premiums. 

After a period of comparative freedom from major 
casualties, we have lately seen a return to a more 
normal experience of total losses and in the closing 
months of 1957 casualties were numerous and heavy. 


TRUSTEE AND EXECUTOR DEPARTMENT 


The number of new trusts accepted by our trustee 
and executor department during 1957 compared 
favourably with that in past years and at the end of 
the year the aggregate trust funds including deben- 
ture and loan stocks for which the Corporation acted 
as trustee exceeded £300,000,000. The personal ser- 
vice provided by this department in connection with 
the supervision of investments of private individuals 
is particularly popular. 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT & LOSS ACCOUNTS 


On the revenue side of the Consolidated Profit & 
Loss Accounts the principal items are £1,698,382 
investment income, £1,118,614 aggregate nett trans- 
fers from the departmental revenue accounts and the 
final instalment of the Proprietors’ share of the life 
department’s valuation surplus relating to the last 
triennium. On the expenditure side, the largest item 
is £1,317,068 representing taxation of various types, 
and there are substantial transfers to the pension 
funds. 

It is the recommendation of the Court that the final 
dividend should be 8% making, with the interim of 
8% paid in November last, a total distribution of 
16% for the year. 

I’ feel sure that the Proprietors will wish me to 
express their sincere thanks to our General Manager, 
Mr. H. A. Walters, for the skilful manner in which 
he has directed the affairs of the group, and to his 
executive assistants, branch managers, and all the 
staff throughout the group both at home and overseas 
for the loyal support which they have given to him. 
Without their loyal co-operation the name of the 
“Royal Exchange” would not stand so high-in. the 
City of London and in the other insurance markets 
of the world as it does today. 

I would also like to thank all those who have sup- 
ported us, our agents, the brokers and our focal 
boards in this country and elsewhere: we greatly 
value the advice the latter have so willingly given 
us about matters of which they have special know- 
ledge. 

Finally I would like personally to thank the Sub- 
Governor and the Deputy-Governor and all the mem- 
bers of the Court for their unstinted help throughout 
a trying and difficult year. 
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INVESTMENT NOTES—(cont. from page 603) 


2s. to 34s., at which the yield on the 9 per cent, 
dividend (4 times covered) is over 5} per cent. 


Pye 

Another share worth watching is Pye. It 
was as high as 21s. 6d. last year and as low as 
Ils. 9d. earlier this year. It is at present quoted 
at 13s. for the ‘A’ to yield about 5 per cent. on 
the 12} per cent. dividend. It has not been 
helped by the statement accompanying the forth. 
coming issue of £24 million debentures which 
forecast a reduction of one-sixth in net profits 
for the year to February, 1958. The debenture 
issue is to fund bank overdrafts which, at the end 
of February, with other borrowings, amounted to 
over £5 million. This increase in borrowings was 
due to the financing of increased exports, par- 
ticularly of capital equipment, certain large 
government contracts in the guided missile and 
atomic fields, and longer credits needed in the 
home trade. (The national sales of television re- 
ceivers in the first quarter of 1958 were 9 per cent. 
above those of the first quarter of 1957.) The com- 
pany must sooner or later reap the benefit of the 
large sums spent in recent years on research in 
the electronic field. It is not generally appreciated 
that Pye have ‘a substantial’ interest in Associated 
Television, whose profits for the year to March, 
1958, are estimated to rise to £24 million, and in 
the year to March, 1959, to £3 million. What is ‘a 
substantial interest’? If it is 10 per cent. or more 
it can add substantially to Pye’s earnings which 
were last reported at 35 per cent. 


Chemical Share Prospects 

In addition to shares in the home consumer 
trades select chemical shares should always find 
a place in the investor’s portfolio. Since 1948 
the output of the chemical industry has doubled 
and even since 1955—during the deflation—it has 
risen by 74 per cent. In view of this record of 
expansion long-term holdings of chemical shares 
need not be disturbed today, although the 
Treasury, in its latest Bulletin, points out that 
the immediate outlook in the chemical industry 
is not so favourable. But the heavy investment 
of recent years, say the Treasury, and the big 
advances in technology should enable British 
chemical prices to remain competitive and sustain 
the market. Apart from the leader—IMPERIAL 
CHEMICAL (whose convertible 54 per cent. loan 
stock is a good stand-by in a recession)—I would 
draw attention to the companies in the fertiliser 
side of chemicals. 


Fisons and Berk 

FisonS have just issued one new share at 
31s. 3d. for every three. New and old rank pari 
passu except that the new will not participate in 
the 5 per cent. interim dividend. On the basis 
of the 15 per cent. dividend which the directors 
expect to maintain on the enlarged capital, the old 
shares at 53s. cum rights yield 6.3 per cent. Last 
year earnings were about 43 per cent. (allowing for 
the new profits tax), but the directors anticipate 
slightly lower profits for the current year. This 
seems as good a time as any to acquire a participa- 
tion in this well-managed company. BERK is 
another chemical company I favour. It is unique 
for its manufacture of mercurial chemicals. As 
everyone knows, mercurial salts are used widely 
in medicines, anti-fouling paint and seed dressings. 
The net profit for the year to December last 
showed a rise of over 30 per cent., earnings 
amounting to nearly 20 per cent. to cover the 
dividend of 10 per cent. almost twice. At 5s. 9d. 
the 5s. shares yield 8.7 per cent. 


Associated Motor Cycles 
I have criticised, in the past, the management 
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of this company—making AJS, Matchless, Norton 
and other less well-known makes—for not going 
into the fast-growing motor-scooter market. Last 
year motor-cycle sales were a record at 202,000, 
of which 80,000 were scooters (some 60,000 being 
imported). The sales of heavy motor-cycles de- 
clined by about a third, but America is demanding 
heavy motor-cycles for racing and AMC have 
begun to cater for this market. The chairman 
sated at the meeting in February that the Com- 
pany had new and attractive models which will be 
in production this month. But again he said 


nothing about scooters. Shareholders should press | 


the board for a statement from the new chairman, 
Mr. D. S. Heather, on his policy. 


COMPANY NOTES 


IR HALFORD REDDISH, Chairman and Manag- 
Nine Director of Rugby Portland Cement, told 
the Company’s stockholders: ‘Our salvation still 
jes in the twin virtues of hard work and thrift 


-greater production and more savings.’ The | 


wrrent accounts show that his company, for the 
welfth year running, has achieved a net profit 
rcord. This net profit (after provision for taxation 
md preference share interest) amounts to £713,673, 
ad after payment of dividends of 1s. 14d. on the 
adinary and 1s, 3d. on the ‘A’ ordinary shares, 


there remains a substantial balance of £451,638 | 
i) be carried forward. Stockholders can be justi- | 


fably proud of their Company’s record for, over 
the past ten years, net profits (after tax) have risen 
fom £126,061 to £736,385 and dividends on the 
wdinary shares from 9d. to 1s. 14d. 

The Chairman points out that home demand 
for cement is falling off a little, but he is optimistic 
avout the Company’s interests in Australia, 
Canada and Trinidad. 

At 22s. 6d. the 5s. ordinary shares yield 5.0 
pr cent., the dividend being covered more than 
three times. 

Elliott-Automation is the new company result- 
ing from the merger last August between Elliott 
brothers and Associated Automation. The 
4} per cent. dividend declared for the broken 
period to December 31 is slightly larger than the 
wiginal estimate, indicating a dividend of over 
(0 per cent. for the current year. There is not 
much to go for at the current price; but as always 
when investing in a leading concern in the auto- 
mation field, one has to wait for the jam 
lomorrow. 

At 13s. the yield on the Ss. ordinary shares is 
only 3.9 per cent. 

Schweppes is still effervescing, although the 
recently declared dividend of 20 per cent. against 
174 per cent. may have disappointed some opti- 
mists. Preliminary figures indicate that the divi- 
dend is covered by earnings of at least 65 per cent. 
But there should be no criticism of the Chairman, 
the Hon. R. H. Phillips, MBE, and his dynamic 
Deputy Chairman, Sir Frederic Hooper, for they 
have once again shown that an aggressive sales and 
alvertising programme pays dividends. The 
acquisition of L. Rose (Lime Juice) only reflects 
three months’ trading—their profits are up from 
227,920 to £337,980—but even without this addi- 
lion, it appears that the group net profit had 
increased by about 90 per cent. This should prove 
lo be a tonic for the future. 

Meanwhile the 5s. ordinary shares at 20s. 3d. 
yield no more than 4.9 per cent. 

Miles Druce, the steel stockholders, have pro- 
duced very satisfactory results for 1957, no doubt 
due, in part, to the revival in the motor trade and 
the inclusion of 45 weeks’ profits of Godwin 
Warren acquired last year. This acquisition had 
ihe effect of increasing the paid-up capital from 


£264,646 to £381,942. On this capital the dividend 
of 25 per cent. has been maintained from earnings 
of 73.6 per cent. The decision to conserve these 
extra profits is a wise one, as there is no longer a 


much larger business. 
Fixed assets have leapt up from £182,801 to 
£473,999. 
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of a loss on motor business in Canada, where there 
was a further deterioration in the claims experience. 
The combined result of all accident business was a 
profit of £75,525, a substantial improvement on last 


ar’s I oe] 
shortage of steel and the company is now a very | year’s loss of £181,720. 


To conclude with a brief word of more general 


| interest I should like to allude to the present state of 
| the world economy. It is at a moment like this that 


The dividend has always been well protected so | 


that the 5s. ordinary shares at around Ils. 3d. 
give the useful yield of 11 per cent. 











COMPANY MEETINGS 


PROVINCIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY 





| Tue 54th Annual General Meeting of the Provincial 


Insurance Company will be held at 100 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4, on Thursday, May 22nd. The follow- 
ing are extracts from the statement of the Chairman, 
Mr. Peter F. Scott: 

After ten post-war years of planned development 
at home and overseas, this has been the first year 
of consolidation with comparatively younger men at 
the helm. 

During the year my two deputy chairmen made 
visits overseas, Mr. Haslam to Australia, where he 
and the General Manager opened our five new branch 
offices, and Mr. Falk to West Africa. Since then sub- 
sidiary companies have been formed in Nigeria as 
well.as Canada. 

Our world-wide income advanced by £888,003 at 
approximately the same rate as in 1956 and is now 
£7,769,301, on which a profit of £210,182 was earned. 
Our interest, dividends and rents were £609,182, 
making total earnings of £819,364. After deduction 
of £41,320 for expenses not charged in other accounts 
and £60,182 contributed to the staff pension fund, 
there is a profit before tax of £717,862, which is re- 
duced by United Kingdom and overseas taxation to 
a net surplus of £391,651. With the addition of the 
balance brought forward of £205,888, an amount of 
£597,539 is available for disposal, of which £580,289 
remains after payment of preference dividends. Out 
of this balance the directors recommend the payment 
of a dividend of 1/9d. per share on the ordinary 
shares which, less income tax, requires £201,250, 
leaving a balance to be carried forward of £379,039. 

Our dividend payment is more than covered by 
interest earnings after allowing for the effect of profits 
tax. Although the value of our investments has fallen 
during the year, the market value is substantially 
above the book figure. 

Turning now to our results in more detail, in the 
fire department we earned a satisfactory profit in the 
United Kingdom but made a small loss overseas, so 
that our combined account realised a profit of 
£84,657, compared with £88,674 the year before. 

The greater part of the accident department's 
income, both overseas and at home, comes from 
motor insurance, which therefore very much in- 


| fluences the final figures of profit or loss. At home, the 


effect of Suez was to postpone a general increase of 
motor rates until July, 1957, and greatly to reduce 
our claims for the first four months; from early sum- 
mer, however, as the supply of petrol increased, our 
claims rose to levels we have come to regard as nor- 
mal. Overseas our profits were insufficient to take care 
Ty 4/, oon overseas Building Societies 
for safe investments 
His office will give you full information and 


free advice if you apply by air mail to P.O. 
Box 1567, Salisbury, S. Rhodesia 








GILT-EDGED 


= Victor Raikes’ office in Salis- 
ry, S. Rhodesia advise on the 




















we feel how much we miss the wisdom and foresight 
of the late Lord Keynes, for so many years a Director 
of our Company, because it may be that the pro- 


| tracted post-war boom which he predicted is drawing 
| to a close. Events in North America appear to con- 


firm this view. If inflation is brought under control in 
this country investment income may be less remunera- 
tive and it will be more than ever important to make 
our insurance underwriting really profitable. 

Any check to rising costs would provide an oppor- 
tunity to reduce expense ratios and to improve the 
services our activities provide. We in the Provincial 
accept such a situation as a challenge to management 
and welcome the prospect. We also hope that with 
the support of our agents and brokers we shall con- 
tinue to obtain our share of new business and suc- 
ceed in showing a healthy expansion of premium 
income. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


RECORD PREMIUM INCOME 


MR. T. H. NAYLOR'S STATEMENTS 


A STATEMENT by the Chairman, Mr. T. H. Naylor, 
circulated with the Annual Report and Accounts of 
the Royal Insurance Company Limited announces 
that the total premium income (excluding Life 
Assurance) rose in 1957 to a new high level of 
£131.4m., almost £10 million more than in the 
previous year and rather more than six times the 
pre-war level. 

There had been an improvement in underwriting 
results at home and a good return had been earned 
in the General Overseas field, but in North America 
unfavourable experience had resulted in a loss. In 
consequence the total surplus on the year’s under- 
writing had fallen by £364,000 to £1.6m. or 1.2% 
of premiums. 

Interest income, after tax, had increased by 
£150,000 to £3.4m. The Directors were recommend- 
ing a final dividend of 1/11d. per 5/-d. unit (making 
a total of 3/10d, per 5/- unit for the year) and 
carrying forward unappropriated an additional 
£716,000. 


DEPARTMENTAL RESULTS 

Fire premiums increased by £2.5m. to £55.1m. and 
in spite of small losses in the U.S.A. and in Canada 
the improvement at home and in other territories was 
such that the surplus of £1.5m. (or 2.7% of net 
premiums) was nearly £300,000 higher than in 1956. 

In the Accident Department there had been an 
increase in premium income in all the major 
countries in which the Company operated, the total 
rising from £63m, to £69.6m. At home underwriting 
results improved and in the General Overseas field 
too results were satisfactory, The account had been 
dominated however by unfavourable Motor experi- 
ence in North America and had suffered an under- 
writing loss of £291,848. 

The 1955 Marine underwriting account had dis- 
closed a balance of £374,391 or 5.6% which could 
be regarded as satisfactory. Premiums in 1957 had 
increased by over £600,000 to almost £6.7m. 

New Life business had reached the record figure 
of £41.4m. an appreciable part of this increase aris- 
ing in Canada. 

In spite of the fall during the year in the market 
value of fixed interest securities and of ordinary 
shares and common stocks, the market value of the 
Company’s invéstments in the aggregate, at the end 
of 1957, still exceeded by a satisfactory margin the 
value at which they appeared in the Balance Sheet. 
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The Magic of a Name 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 427: Report by Allan O. Waith 
Competitors were asked to indicate, in not more than four lines of verse, the implications 


of any male or female Christian name. 


Peruaps | should start by assuring all those who 
sent. in rude rhymes about Allan that it wasn’t 
held against them and it was purely coincidental 
that none of them got a prize. (In any case, as 
any Welsh speaker would know, it’s not really a 
name at all.) I was afraid it might turn out that 
everyone’s feelings about names were quite un- 
related, making it impossible to mark on anything 
but a purely personal basis. But to my surprise 
and relief I found very general agreement on the 
significance of names as an indication of character. 
It looks as though names, like family pets, do 
after all exercise some occult formative influence 
which gradually shapes the characters (and even 
according to some competitors the physical ap- 
pearances) of their owners. Georges, for instance, 
are universally agreed to be stolid, and inclined to 
be greedy, though well intentioned and in no way 
vicious: Bills are, it seems, very uninspiring but 
thoroughly nice and wholly reliable; Rosies are 
coarse, buxom, blonde and_ goldenhearted. 
Most competitors could get this far, and not many 
made the mistake of seeking names so un- 
common today (Zerubbabel, Obadiah) that they 
no longer. have any general significance, though 
ingenuity might find a rhyme for them. In between 
these extremes was a rich field, in many cases 
explored sociologically : ; 

You'd never find Sebastian or Mark 

Necking, horizontal, in the Park. 

But on the other hand, the open spaces 

May be, for Ken or Len, the only places. 

(DOROTHY WRIGHT) 


or psychologically (bearing in mind the traditional 
importance of nomenclature in the Navy): 
In the lower deck if I’d answered to Roger 
I'd have seemed a drip, a loafing dodger : 
A craftier name when you ditch the gash 
Would be Rhubarb Rog—or simply Bash. 
(EX ABLE SEAMAN ROGER TILL) 


or socially : 
The gender of one called Alexis 
I find, is a problem that vexes. 
I feel if I met one, I'd never forget one 
But still wouldn’t know what its sex is. 
(D. R. PEDDY) 


Among the entries which for one reason or 
another didn’t quite come off (or. were disqualified 
on technical grounds) were some amusing 
parodies, such as: 

At Brighton did a Regent Prince 
A stately pleasure-dome decree : 
Where Alf the boilermaker strolled 
With jacket off and trousers rolled 
Down to a crowded sea. 
(R. L. SADLER) 


some not-too-outrageous puns: 
Competitors who plan to wed 
Should seek a bride named Winifred; 
However Fortune’s wheel may spin 
They can’t miss much if bound to Win. 
(H. D. WAKELEY) 
a few cris de ceur: : 
A nephew called Charlie is something I can’t 
Put up with at all since it makes me his aunt. 
(AGNES KENNETT) 
and a few insoluble problems : 
You hear of men called Joshua, 
But never boys. By gosh, you are 
Perplexed, I’m sure, how this can be: 
I can’t tell you, nor you tell me. 
(J. A. LINDON) 


There were several pieces of useful advice: 
If you should think when calling your child Rex 
That friends, at least cannot mistake the sex; 
Remember that in casual conversation 
Strangers may judge you own a pet Alsatian, 
(J. E. FLEMING) 


and at least one neat illustration of how the same 
name takes a different form according to charac- 
ter, or, in this case, class: 


Michael 
Would call it a bike 
Whereas Mike 


Would call it a cycle. (DONIA ETHERINGTON) 


Some supposed associations of ideas seemed to 
be based on nothing more substantial than the 
rhyme which could be found for the last syllable: 
I never, for example, knew a girl called Ermyn- 
trude but I’m virtually certain that if I ever do 
meet one she’ll prove to be fully dressed. 

There were so many entries in the top flight, and 
so little to choose between the best of them, that I 
have felt bound to divide the prize of six guineas 
equally among the first six, with a particular 
commendation for Fit. Lt. J. Guignard, who sub- 
mitted eleven admirable entries, all of which could 
have been quoted had space permitted. The other 
prizewinners are Douglas Hawson, Rosina M. 
Williamson, Arcas, Cpl. Glougham and Kim. 


PRIZES 


I wish I had been Hugh, 
Tall and straight, one of the few, 
And terribly, terribly U. (DOUGLAS HAWSON) 


Every female labelled Rosie 
Tends a bar with loving care. 
Buxom, boisterous, coarse and cosy, 
Heart of gold and matching hair. 
(ROSINA M. WILLIAMSON) 
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Elder sisters and aunts named Jean 
Insist that your neck and ears are clean. 


Fred 
Is large and round and red. 
Fred has an allotment; it might be said 
That every allotment should have a Fred. 
(CPL. GLOUGHAw) 
Never dine with a man named Reg. 
He lacks imagination. 
Cut off the joint and two veg. 


(ARCAs) 


Is his idea of a celebration. (Kim) 
Of all the ladies I have ever met, none have been 
unrulia 


Than the ones called Julia. _ 
(FLT. LT. J. GUIGNARD) 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 430 
Set by Blossom 


Frank Muir and Denis Norden recently pro. 
duced the following gem: ‘A golden rule when 
reading the menu in a restaurant: “If you cannot 
pronounce it—you cannot afford it.” ’ Competi- 
tors are invited to produce a golden rule for each 


of the following occasions: a proposal of mar- 


riage, a driving test, a maiden speech in Parlia- 
ment, a trip to Russia and a skiffle contest. Prize: 
six guineas. 


Entries, addressed “Spectator Competition No. 
430,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by May 20. 
Results on May 30. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 


No. 152. J. AIZIKOWICZ (Haifa, Israel) 
BLACK (8 men) 
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WHITE to play and mate in two moves: solution next 
week. Solution to last week’s problem by Segers: 
Q-R 7!, threat R (K 5}-K 3. 1... Kt ©-Q5;2 
Kt-K 4. 1... Kt(7)-Q5;2 Kt-Q5. 1...R(7)-Q5; 
2Qx Kt. 1...R(5}-Q5;2Kt x P. 1...K-Q5; 
2R-Q 5. 1...Kt x Pch;2R x Kt. Good mult- 
block problem. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 991 


28 Roster of porcine accommoda- !3 No grog-blossom this (9). 


ACROSS 
1 Scottish wives get a negative tion? (7) 
return in the orchard (7). 29 * 
Bird of play (7). 
Looking round the pound? (7) 
10 This competitor’s failure seems a 
foregone conclusion (7). 
11 Reprove and get to like the job 


(4, 2, 4). 
12 What’s in the news? (4) 
13 Spring in Belgium (3). 
14 A gem of an island (7, 4). 


Ward) (7) 


Cow 


2 Achievements 


a sequel to his work (4-7). 
19 Drink bill? (3) 


. : ). 
17 The Chimes might well have been 4 What a thing to see in the dark! ACROSS.—1 Subtle. 4 Griselda. 10 [f7 
5 


animalised (4). 
22 Onyx for legal occasions? (10) 


26 ‘We first endure, then pity, then ‘7 Combine? The slightest change share, 5 Rochester. 6 Sale. 7 Leomiitie. 
/ will wreck it (5). 
27 In favour of the summer vacation 8 Perfume that’s. departed but it’s Saddle-bow. 18 Stretcher. 20 Emblems. 
only dormant (9). 


——’ (Pope) (7). 


—and then some! (7) 


A first prize of a copy of Chambers’s Twentieth Century yey and a second prize ot 
rst two correct solutions 
opened on May 20. Address solutions: Crossword No. 991, 99 Gower St., London. WCi. Miss L. C. Thorburn, 12 Holland Park, 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. 


a hook token for one guinea will be awarded to the senders 


9 ‘I am —— when I sing. So are 16 Covets too, but that is on the side 
those who hear me.’ (Artemus 


DOWN 
1 Equip with high tension? Correct! 24 Historian met coming in con- 
(5) 


Edward III, perhaps (9). 
3 This’ll give you a sharp stimulus 


j 5 Cotton on to this, in the shirt Sion 15 Notches. 17 Tempers. 19 Sheared. 
20 Incredulity personified? Weli;s. department (3-6). 
6 A star that flares up in the river 30 Ashlar. 





Solution on May 23 


15 It makes me absolutely boil! (9) 


18 Ponders how to answer (7). 
21 What a silky coat Puss has! (5) 
23 Exchanges caps? (5) 


fusion through the rye (5). 
the son of 25 I get under the bar for a port! (4) [3 





SOLUTION OF 989 


Beilona. 11 Callous. 12 Loadstones. 13 


21 Re-enter. 23 Dabs. 24 Flamboyant. 
27 Ewe-lamb. 28 Goliath. 29 Misdrawn. 


DOWN.—1 Sibilants, 2 Ballast. 3 Lign’s 
8 Arson. 9 Faro. 14 Empedocies. - 16 
22 Travail. 23 Dream. 25 Mugs. 26 Pair. 


PRIZEWINNERS 


W.11, and the Rev. A. R. Gordon, Cud- 





2 Fy 4 6 7 B 
10 
12 
4 15 16 
18 19 
21 23 4 
25 
ey = 











desdon College, Oxford. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


Classified advertisements must be pre- 
id 3s. 6d. per line. Liné averages 40 
s. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Lid., 
99 London, WC1. 
Tdephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMEN Ts VACANT 


BBC requires Publicity Officer (Television) in 
Peblicity Department. It is a journalistic post 
jnvolving secking out mews stories about the 
BBC’s television programmes and _ thinking 
creatively on news and feature lines. This post 
specialises in light entertainment. The holder 
contributes to weekly television publicity 
releases and helps in answering Press enquiries 
about television programmes. Applicants must 
have an interest im and knowledge of the 
BBC’s television programmes, and must be able 
to build up and maintain good relations with 
the Press and Television staff, Salary £1,105 (may 
be higher if qualifications exceptional), rising by 
seven annual increments to £1,550 per annum 
mximum. Requests for application forms (en- 
cosing addressed envelope and quoting refer- 
exe G.631 ‘Spt.”) should reach Appointments 
Oficer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
within five days. 


HERTFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
Bushey Grammar School, near Watford Co- 
educational. Required September, Master or 
Mistress to teach General Science in Junior 
School and either Physics or Chemistry to Ordin- 
ay Level...Sixth Form teaching available for 
sitably qualified applicant. Excelient new 
laboratories and full-time laboratory steward. 
Applications from graduates without teaching ex- 
perience or trainjng carefully considered, Salary : 
london Burnham—minimum £651 per annum, 
with additions for each year of service in H.M. 
Forces and accepted experience in research or 
isdustry.— Apply fully to Headmaster stating age, 
qualifications and experience, Bushey Grammar. 
Aldenham Road, Bushey. 


NORTHAMPTON. COLLEGE OF ADVANCED 
TECHNOLOGY, LONDON. The College is one 
of the eight Colleges of Advanced Technology. 
It is concerned with full-time Degree, Sandwich 
Diploma in Technology and Advanced courses in 
engineering and applied science. Applications are 
nvited for a LECTURER who will take part in 
the development of LIBERAL STUDIES activity 
within the college. Candidates should be gradu- 
ates and should offer one or more of the follow- 
ing subjects: Social Philosophy. Political 
Sociology, Economics, International Rclations. 
Industrial experience and/or journalistic experi- 
ence will be an added recommendation. Experi- 
ence in organising and handling discussion groups 
at both undergraduate and adult levels will be 
particularly useful. The initial salary will be de- 
termined by qualifications and experience. Salary 
vale : £1,236 x £30—£1,398 per annum. Further 
particulars and forms of application obtainable 
fom the Secretary, Northampten College of 
Advanced Technology, St. John Street, London, 
E.C.1. 


STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(Almost facing Charing Cross Station). All office 
staff (m. & f£.). Typewriting, Duplicating. TEM. 
6644. 





EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 
INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square. 
§.W.1. Lecture by Mr. L. J. Woodward on ‘Some 


Basic Images in Géngora’s Soledades,’ on the 
ith May, at 6 p.m. 


INSTITUT FRANCAIS DU "ROYAUME-UNI 
Queensberry Place, South Kensington, S.W.7 
Tel.: KEN 6211 
TUESDAY, 13th MAY, at 8.15 p.m. 

(in co-operation with the London ‘Hiram’ 
Lodge. Grand Orient de France.) 
PROFESSOR HENRI LAUGIER 
(Professor of General Physiology at the Sorbonne, 
Hon. ViceChancellor of Algiers. University, 
former Assistant Secretary-General of the 
United Nations), will speak on: 
‘Co-operation internationale et recherches 
scientifiques.’ 

LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. An im- 
portant exhibition of recent. paintings and 
water-colours by CALLIYANNIS. 10-5.30. 

Sats. 10-1, 
LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, W.1. 

MONOTYPES’ by EDGAR DEGAS.’ Daily 

10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 

WADDINGTON GALLERIES, House Exhibi- 
tion (20th century paintings, drawings and sculp- 








ie Daily 9.30-6. Sat. 9.30-1.—2 Cork Street, 
An 


MAY 9, 
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MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, W.1. 
PAUL SIGNAC, 234 Paintings—Water Colours 
—Drawings. Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-12.30. 


MATTHIESEN GALLERY : Paimings by 
SERGIO DE CASTRO. Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 
Until June 7th.—142 New Bond Street, W.1. 


SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 


Identity and Survival,” Caxton Hall (York Tait 
at 6.30 p.m. on Thursday, 15th May. No tickets 


UNIVERSITY “OF LONDON: A Iccture of 
‘The Epithalamians of Sappho: Popular Song 
and High Poctry’ will be delivered by M. 
Francois Lasserre (Lausanne) at 5.30 p.m. on 
15 May, at University College (Gustave Tuck 
Lecture Theatre), Gower Street, W.C.1. 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. — 
James Henderson, Academic Registrar. 


WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. Robert 
tive 1940-58. Last three 
yom To-day and Saturday, 11-6; Sunday, 2-6. 
The Guggenheim Award, 1958: British Section. 
Opens 16th May. Admission free. Adjoins Aldgate 
East Station. 





CONCERTS 
ENGLISH PREMIERE, the recently found 
MOZART 
‘DIE ENTFUHRUNG’ SUITE K. 384 
Chelsea Town Hall, Monday next, 8 p.m., 
also Weber, Spohr & Serenade, Richard Arnec!! 
Wind Music Society (BYAN FAIRFAX) 
6s., 4s. 6d., 3s. Chappell & Co., and usual 
__ agents. 
HAYDN’S CHURCH MUSIC, A lecture with 
musical illustrations by H. C. Robbins Landon, 
famous musicologist and author of ‘The Sym 
Phonies of Josep Haydn.” Arts Council, 4 St. 
James’s Sq., S.W.1, Friday, 16 May, at 7.30. 
Tickets, 5s.. from Anglo-Austrian Society. 139 
Kensington High Street, W.8. WES 9003. 








THEATRE 


TOWER, 7.30. May 9, 10 (Mems. 1D, 15, 16. 
only. O'Neill's drama ‘Anna Christie. CAN 
S111 (3475 before 6), Canonbury Pl., N.1 


PERSONAL 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in these 
columns can be accepted up to Wednesday morn- 
ing for publication the. same week. For rates, 
refer to the head of the first column. 


BOOKCASES “MADE TO MEASURE.’ HOME- 
PLAN, makers of Britain's finest bookcases in 
SOLID OAK, will make to your special require- 
ments. Send plan and dimensions for quotation 
to HOME-PLAN Industries, 8 Princess Street, 
Regent Street, London, W.1. 


CANCER PATIENT (8774). Poor man (74), un- 
able to work, stays in bed in order to keep warm. 
Wife finds it hard to manage og their smal! in- 
come and cannot afford coal. Extra nourishment 
also needed. Please help us to care for him. 
Jewellery welcomed. — National Society for 
Cancer Relief, Appeal G.7, 47 Victoria Street, 
S.W.1 

EVERY FLAT looking meal can be greatly im- 
proved with a litte RAYNER’S INDIAN 
MANGO CHUTNEY—from ali good grocers. 


FOREIGN GIRLS available au pair, short- 
long periods.—Anglo-Continental Bureau, 148 
Walton Street, S.W.3. KEN 1586. 

FOREIGN STAMPS. Approval books, singles 
and sets on request. Stamps also bought. — 
Details, quantities and value to Box 99. 


HI-FI ENTHUSIASTS picase note. Music, like 
Manoel de Falla’s ‘Love the Magician,” gives you 
the authentic, exciting sound of Spain. Sherry, 
like El Cid Amontiliado, gives you the authentic, 
thrilling taste. They blend perfectly. _ 
HYPNOTISI Ralph Robinson, consultant for 
nervous disorders. Sun, to Thurs. SPE 3901. 

IF THE PARSON or his family > ill they can 
have every care and attention St. Luke's 
Nursing Home for the Clergy. "This Nursing 
home is not State aided. Subscriptions, Dona- 
tions, Legacies urgently needed. — 14 Fitzroy 
Square, London, W.1. 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X. 

‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS chang- 
ing their address should send their new address 
to the Subscription Manager by Monday before 
the first issue affected. 


Continued Overleaf 





























ONLY A LIMITED NUMBER OF SEATS AVAILABLE 
MOSCOW ARTS THEATRE 
SEASON OPENS MAY 15th to JUNE 14th 
SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE, E.C,1 


Box Office: TERminus 1672 FOR DATES OF AVAILABLE SEATS 


Premium Shares 


Only the Piccadilly Building Society offers 


Premium shares: 


a unique investment system 


offering increasing rates of interest. 


NET YIELD 


Income Tax 
Society, 


equivalent, 


GROSS YIELD 
paid by the 
where 


Income Tax at the standard 


rate is payable, to 


£6.19. 


including premium of 3% 


paid 


retrospectively — after 
twelve months, equivalent to 


£7.7.11% 


including premiums of 32% 


paid 


retrospectively after 
three years, equivalent to ... 


£7.16.6%, 


These rates are applicable where the standard rate o 


Tax is payable. Write for free brochure, which con- 


tains details of chis safe-and attractive way of saving. 


PICCADILLY BUILDING 


ESTATE HOUSE: 31 Dover Street, Piccadilly, W.1 


SOCIETY 


Telephone: HYDe Park 5237 





chess 


by R.N. Coles 20/- net 





pitman 


in the first part of this book the author 
reviews the Hypermodern Revolution in chess 
as a reaction from the sterility of the Old 
Classicism and as a first step on the road to 


the new Dy 





His judg upon the 
leading personalities of that revolution are 
both original and provocative. The second 
part of the book contains a wide selection of 
the most modern Russian play This is an 
essential book for all serious chess players, 


available trom booksellers. 





Parker Street, W.C.2 








HAPPINESS 
is every 
CHILD’S RIGHT 


But... there are still many tragic lives 

needing HELP. This voluntary society 

has 4,500 children (including spastics, 

diabetics and maladjusted) now in its 

care. 
LEGACIES can help us in the years to come 

DONATIONS can heip us NOW 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 


OLD TOWN HALL, 
LONDON, S.£.i1 
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MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT LENSES. 
Specialists for over 20 yeats, Pree Booklet and 
details of easy payments. David Blackstone Ltd., 
115 Oxford Street, London, W.1. (Tel: GER 
2531). 197 Regent Street, W.1, (Tel.: REG 6993), 
Branches at Liverpool, Leeds,” Newcastle, 
Glasgow, Derby, Leicester, Sheffield, etc., ete. 


SMOKING? YOU CAN STOP NOW! The 
Nicrobrevin way is new, harmless and easy. 
Complete course, 21s. post free.—Write now to : 
Miller, of 13 Golden Sqtare, London, W.1. 
GERrard 6533. 

‘THE CENSOR EXPOSED’—on the cover of 
the May-June ‘ENCORE.’ Is. 6d. _ the best 
booksellers, or 25 Howland St., ‘ 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF MBO, 38 
King’s Road, S.W.3. KEN 7201. 

TV OR NOT TV—life is wonderful with Burgess 
Anchovy Paste on buttered toast. 








EDUCATIONAL 


CRIPPLEGATE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
GOLDEN LANE, E.C.1. MON 2828 
For er please apply to the Clerk to 
the Governors, Dept. 1. 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam, or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 


‘ANONYMOUS EMPIRE,’ by S. E. Finer. 

12s. 6d. Who is The Lobby? How does it work? A 

brilliant, fascinating study of the underworld of 

ans Cac .—Palil Mall Press, 123 Pall 
a 1 


THE SPECTATOR, 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., post is. 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s luxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Gold. 
Ladies, 34 to 41 bust; men’s 38 to 44. Patts. 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1. 





FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist tutors 
—No Sales—no fees, Students’ work appears in 
all markets. Prospectus free from Dept. B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Regent House, Regent Street, London, W.1. 


MAX BEERBOHM, BEARDSLEY and 
The Nineties. HOLMSIANA, BUCHAN, 
CHURCHILL. Scottish, Irish and English first 
editions. Catalogue No. *3.—Box 2003. 





WRITE FOR PROFTT, Send today for interest- 
ing free booklet. — The Regent Institute 
(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, 





ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty. Elegant Hand-woven Damask 
Table Napery, Printed, Embroidered and Irish 
Hand-crochet Lace Luncheon Sets. Afternoon 
Teacloths, etc. Richly woven Dress and Suiting 
Linens in beautiful colours, Superb Bed Linens. 
Fine Diaper, Damask and Turkish Towels. 
Pastel shade reversible Linen Damask of charm- 
ing design for Bedspreads and Curtains. Illus- 
trated catalogue from: ROSEMOYNE IRISH 
LINENS, Jordanstown, Co, Antrim, Northern 
Ireland. 
30 ROOTED VIOLET PLANTS, ‘King of the 
2s. — Poltesco 








SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


AUTHORS’ MSS., any length, typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent work), 
short stories, etc., by return. pig an care- 
fully checked. Great emph; and 
attractive presentation. 4-hour duplicating service, 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary research, etc. Temp. secretaries, Dictat- 
ing machine service, Public/Private 








12s. 
Flowers, Ruan Minot Helston, Cornwall. 








GARDENING 


HARDY G completely frostproof. 
Thrive outdoors all year Mound without protec- 
» Violet, etc., 35s. 








reported. Recording machines on hire. Transla- 
tions from/into all languages. Overnight Service, 
TELEDICTA SERVICE: DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. ‘and week-ends.—Secre- 

tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1. (GER 1067-9). 
TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words.—Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh on Sea. Essex. 








SECRETARIAL TRAINING, specially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students; six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392. Seme. ; 
OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
SCHOOL, 34 St, Giles, Comprehensive Training. 
Prospectus. 

POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educ. (ail 
examining Boards) London Univ. B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D., Degrees 
and Literature. Modern History. Welsh. 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
Director of Studies, Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, 
Oxford (Est. 1894). 

RUDOLF STEINER SCHOOLS ‘FELLOWSHIP 
—Education for children from the Nursery to 
University Entrance. Information regarding the 
educational work of Rudolf Steiner Schools, 
reference books, availability of Lecturers, etc., 
can be obtained from the Secretary, Wynstones 
School, Whaddon, Gloucester. 














SUMMER COURSES 
MEET THE DANES in their own country. 
ATTRACTIVE SUMMER COURSES.—Particu- 
lars from the Danish Institute, 3 Doune Terrace, 
Edinburgh 3. 











LITERARY 


‘SO AT LAST I COME TO THE LSJ.’ If you 
have been writing for years and getting no- 
where, why not get the LSJ to help you? Personai 
coaching by correspondence has brought success 
to many. Free book from: 

PROSPECTUS DEPARTMENT, 

London Schoo! of Journalism, 

19 Hertford Strect, 
Park Lane, London, W.1, 
GRO 8250 
‘There as LSJ students all over the world.’ 


BOOKS. The ‘Spectator’ will arrange for books 
reviewed or advertised in this paper's columns to 
be sent to readers who cannot + ager eae 
them, Orders, acc by 

covering the books’ total published price, plus 
1s. 6d, per volume for postage, should be 
sent to the Book Order Dept., ‘Spectator,’ 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 

KNOW-HOW brings Writing Success. No 
Sales—No Fees, FREE year’s subscription to 
Britain’s foremost magazine for Writers. Send 
for free R.1. “Know-How Guide to Writing 
Success,” B.A. School of Successful Writing 
Litd., 124 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


MATEUS ROSE... 


This pink wine is quite without equal. It is 
made from a single varicty of red grape and 
the skins are not allowed to remain in 
contact with the must, The result is a 
gorgeous pink amber colour which is 
naturally slightly sparkling It is of great 
delicacy and charm. 
Price pe1 bottle 16/- including postage and 

















packing 
3 bottles £2 Ss, 6d. including postage and 


packing. 
6 bottles £4 6s. Od. 12 bottles £8 12s. Od. 


TYPING, 1,000 Words, is. ; Carbons, 2d. 
extra.—Boothroyd, 63 Dunkeld 5 R4., Sheffield 11. 








SHOPPING BY POST 


ABANDON DULL MEALS. GENUINE 
HAWAIIAN pei First Imports since 
the War. Sliced. Tins, oz, net, 6 for 33s. 
Post Paid.—SHILLING COFFEE co. LTD., 
16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 


CEL AR BLA 100% Pure Wool. 








CELLULAR BLANKETS, 
Mothproof, in popular pastel shades. All sizes 
from 25s, for 40in. x 60in. Free samples. Kerr 
& Grahame, 5 Teviot Road, Hawick, 


JOIN NATIONAL GARDENS GUILD and 
— 40 beautify Britain: + ogeh journal 

Original, Specimen, 1s.—Sec- 
ya S$ Francklyn Gardens, Edgware, Middx. 








ACCOMMODATION 


SHARE-A-FLAT, L 5 Piccadilly 
HYD 2545. WE FIND RIGHT P PERSON. 
9-24 MAY and 6 JUNE 











TO LET 


CORNWALL. Furnished Qottage to let May, 
June or September, for one week or longer, on 
Trenowin Downs between Penzance and St. 
Ives; sleep 4.—Apply for details: J. E, B. 
Wright, 102A Westbourne Grove, W.2. 











HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 








CHAMOIS LEATHERS, Guaranteed Top Qua- 
lity. For Silver, Brass, 3 sq. = _ Cars, Win- 
dows, 5 sq. ft., 12s, 6d. c.w.o. — 
i & co. st. 1820), eon Wilson St., 





GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM. Notwithstand- 
ing sensational new drug and serum discoveries 
the truth about garlic as a remedy for rheuma- 
tism stands firm, as it has stood for 5,000 years. 
Get to know GARLISOL non-taint garlic tablets 
for dissolving rheumatism at its roots. Send 
52s. 6d. for 1,000 tabiets (six months’ treatment) 
and interesting booklet of home treatment with 
= aid of garlic,—Garlisol Company, Fairlight, 
UISSEX, 





GOURMET’S DELIGHT 
Each carton contains : 3 Ib. 13 oz, Whole Roast 
Chicken, 1 Ib, Finest Ox Tongue, 8 oz. tin 
Frankfurters, 20 oz. tin English Strawberries in 
Syrup, 144 oz. Asparagus Tips and t2 oz. Braised 
Kidneys. Sent for only £2 re. awe. Two 
cartons £3 17s. 6d. C.W 


Grays 


Dept, S.P., GREEN HILL, WORCESTER 





OUR’ FINE PORK SAUSAGES 
made only in SMITHFIELD to pre-1914 
Standard of excellence, including fresh eggs, 

2 Ib., express post paid, 10s. C.W.O. 
WM. HARRIS & SON, 
5 St, John Street, 
London, E.C.1 








BED AND BREAKFAST guide to Great 
Britain. Essential for tourists. 96 pages. 2s. 10d. 
post free, from Ramblers’ Association, 48 Park 
Road, London, N.W.1. 

FARM HOLIDAY. — 1958 Guide describes 
Britain's best Holiday farmhouses. 900 farms, 
illustrated, 3s. 10d. post paid, Farm Guide, 
18ee High Street, Paisley. 

FOR A QUIET restful holiday by the Sea. 
‘DOUBLE BARN,’ Selsey, Sussex, offers good 
food with all Modern Amenities. Sun Lounge 
and Games Room, Garden with Sandy Beach 
adjoining. Ideal family holidays. Brochure on 
application. 


SUMMER HOLIDAY 
in MADEIRA at 
REDUCED FARES 


Air fare down by £27 return, The year’s best 
holiday proposition and the extra miles 
south mean warmth and sunshine. 
A good opportunity to visit this beautiful 
sub-tropical island. Go now A at any time 
unti! mid-December. Good hotels; reasonable 
fates. 

ITALIAN RIVIERA 
The only direct route t the coast starts 
Saturdays from May 17 to Santa Mar- 
gherita (for Papallo, Portofino, Sestri 
Leante and Nervi), Let your Travel Agent 
help you or contact 


AQUILA AIRWAYS 


62 Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. 
Telephone : KENsington 4567 














Arran 


read without impediment. 


Binding the Spectator 


ements are being made tosupply WIRETYPE 
BINDERS for binding the Spectator at home. Each 
binder will have the title blocked in gold on the spine 
and will hold twenty-six copies. 
17s. 6d. each, inctatio 
@ WIRETYPE BINDERS are Speci desi 
for filing consecutive issues of the Syectator. eon lly 
bound, they have the appearance of permanent 
binding. 
@ Single copies can be added or removed with great ease. 
@ The flexible spines, tightened by means of internal straps, ensure that the front 
and back boards lie parallel even when the Binder contains cab one copy. 
@ WIRETYPE BINDERS open absolutely flat, thus permitting all matter to be 


at Home 


e charge wi 
g return postage. 


MAY 9, 1958 
LITTLE GUIDE TO VILLAGE INNS, FARMS, 
HOTELS .om and off the beaten track round 
Britain’s coast and country. 5s, Postage 4d.~ 
VICTOR HILTON, Harbourside, TORQUAY, 


LAST-MINUTE HOLIDAYS ABROAD. If you 
do not like mass tour’ arrangements, we give 
personal attention to your holiday—rail or sea— 
with good hotels in every grade and all 
countries.—Write or phone Business & Holiday 
Travel Limited, Grand Buildings, Trafalgar 
Square, London, W.C.2. WHitehall 4114/5. 


PADSTOW, COR 


CORNWALL. Charming, old- 
world modernised cottage for sunny holiday. — 
Miss E. M. Hooton, ‘Althea,’ High Street, 
Padstow, Cornwall. 

S. DEVON, St. Andrew’s Guest House, Lust- 
leigh, Phone 376. Close to village. Good centre 
for coast and Dartmoor. Furnished Cottage 
in gro grounds available September onwards. 


SOUTH CORNWALL. Farmhouse accommo- 
dation. May and July. Dinner, Bed and Break. 
fast. Home produce. Guernsey: T.T, herd, 
Modern conveniences.—Burke, Trelugan Manor, 
Ruan High Lane, Truro (Portscatho 396) 








HOTELS 


BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. cle, 
Tel.: 1944, 33 rms. 150 yards sea front. Gdns., 
Putting Green, Garages. Superlative ‘food, 
June, 9 gns.; July/Aug., 10-12 gns 
COTSWOLDS. Simple country house. in lovely 
valicy, Large garden. Own produce. ‘Recreation 
room, Children welcome. Terms moderate. — ° 
Steanbridge, near Stroud, Gloucestershire. 
FOLKESTONE, Horse Shoe House, 29 West- 
bourne Gardens. Select. Central heating. Good 
English and Continental food. Wéeks, days. 
MARINE HOTEL, NORTH BERWICK. Adjoin- 
ing famous West Golf Course, facing sea. Mag. 
nificently appointed. Excellent cuisine. ‘Resident 
orchestra. All-weather tennis courts. Fully 
licensed, Illustrated brochure from Manager. 
Phone North Berwick 406. An Eglinton Hotel. 


NETHYBRIDGE HOTEL, 
NETHYBRIDGE, INVERNESS-SHIRE 
Easy access, near Cairngorms, ‘in beautiful 
surroundings; excellent for walking, climb- 
ing or touring Highlands 
Self-contained suites, private sitting-rooms, 

. & c. all bedrooms. 

Own croquet and putting. Excellent fishing, 
golfing. Fully licensed 
Tel.: Nethybridge 203 and 276 
NORTH COTSWOLDS. Small Guest House 
offers comfort and good cooking for a restful 
holiday. Early bookings advisable, . Brochure 
from Miss Ballard, Catbrook Furlong, Chipping 

Campden. 
NR. OXFORD, This vividly beautiful Elizabe- 
than house, seven miles N.E. Oxford, offers long 
or short holidays in unspoilt countryside, and 
within easy motoring distance of Cotswolds, 
Chilterns and Thames. Famous for good food. 
Club licence, delightful bar and friendly informal 
hospitality, Lawn tennis, table tennis, billiards, 
and television room. Children Welcomed. Bro- 
chure. — STUDLEY PRIORY COUNTRY 
HOUSE HOTEL, Horton-cum-Studley, Oxford. 
Tel.: Stanton St, John 203. oe 
PERMANENT RESIDENCE amid peaceful sur- 
roundings, Main Bournemouth bus route. Conr 
fortably furnished or unfurnished bed-sitters 
with full board, from 6 gns. ~—Royjon, St. John's 
Hill, Wimborne. Tel.: 16. 
RYE. SIMON THE PIEMAN Tearooms, Lion 
Street, Rye, receive a few guests. Tel.: RYE 2207, 
SHANKLIN 2009, Katrick Private Hotel. 
Highly commended for good food. ‘H. & c. 
Interior mattresses. Television. Free car park. 
6 gns. to 8 gns. S.a.c. 
SWITZERLAND. Welcome to an attractive 18th 
century Chalet in sunny Alpine valley above 
Montreux. Wonderful views, walks and flowers, 
riding, tennis, swimming, fishing. New téléférique. 
Private car tours. Every comfort, _ excellent 
cuisine, wines, cellar-bar, a friendly atmosphere 
and inexpensive terms, Details: -.Mr..and Mrs. 
B. Wilmot-Allistone, — Sa Bon 
Accueil, Chateau-~d"Oecex. 4 . 
WEST SUSSEX. Abingworth Hall, fear Stor- 
rington. Hols. or permanent. Several ground- 
floor bedrooms. Television. - Unlicensed. 


gy ™ 


HOTEL, TORQUAY 


Laze in luxury overlooking lovely Torbay. 
Tennis, squash, golf and dancing nightly ; 
bridge hostess. Send for coloured brochures S. 


ENGLISH HOTEL in the MEDITERRANEAN 
































SPECTATOR INDEX 
The full alphabetical index of contents and 
contributors to Volume 199 of the ‘Spectator 
Guly-December, 1957) is available. 


The binders will be ready for despatch at about the end of May. 


Readers who wish to order a Binder are requested to send a postcard (remittances 
are not yet required) to 


The Sales Manager, The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, WC1 


Orders, and a remittance of 5s, per copy, 
should be sent to: 
THE SALES MANAGER, 
‘SPECTATOR’ LTD., 
99 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.! 


Obtainable from: 


A. NORMAN (Wine Merchant) LTD 


36-38 HIGH ST., PINNER, MIDDX 
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